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THE WAR IN ITS RELATION TO © 
AMERICAN MUSIC 


By WALTER R. SPALDING 


of the European War upon American activities and in- 

terests in such varied fields as politics, economics and 
immigration that it is worth while to inquire what the future 
relation will be between the Continental nations and the fine 
arts in America, especially in regard to the development of music, 
which always so vitally represents national sentiment. Specu- 
lations or, if possible, definite decisions concerning music are 
stimulating and clarifying to the mind, for, as we are not dealing 
with a concrete commodity, we are free from the rigid logic of 
supply and demand, of questions of utility and expediency, and 
may consider directly such universal attributes of human nature 
as emotion, the imagination and ideal aspirations. Discussions 
as to the nature and purpose of music tend to increase our power 
of abstract thought (something in which so many people are 
wofully deficient) and carry us beyond the accidents of time and 
the ephemeral things of the moment. 

This present war has certainly made us face such questions 
as what we are as a people, whether there is such a thing as 
American national spirit, what valuable contributions we are 
making to the fine art of living, and what réle we are to play in 
the broad scheme of human destiny. In the first place, we are 
certainly a derived nation as far as the material and tangible 
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aspects of our make-up are concerned; that is, we are of mixed 
blood; we speak the English language, not that of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the country; our social customs and our govern- 
mental policies are founded upon those of England, of France, 
and of other countries; and, notwithstanding certain first-hand 
scientific and agricultural inventions, we should never have done 
what we have, had it not been for the point of departure pro- 
vided for us in the achievements of older civilizations. In litera- 
ture, painting, sculpture and architecture we have already at- 
tained a high degree of independence,—this statement being. 
corroborated by the spontaneous approval of foreign critics given 
to the creative work of our artists in these fields—but in music, 
the most elemental of the arts, we are still in our infancy. It 
is quite easy to eulogize American music, and to insist upon the 
existence of a national American idiom, but if any comparative 
estimate is desired between our music and that of the Italians, 
the French, the Germans and the Russians, we have only to 
listen to a representative composition of the European nations 
to be aware of greater warmth and vitality of imagination than 
are to be found in any work which has come from America. In 
fact, if Wagner, Brahms and Richard Strauss are placed in the 
front rank, César Franck, Debussy and Tchaikovsky in the 
second, and Grieg, Dvorak and Puccini in the third—and this 
rating, though arbitrary, is not very wide of the mark—America 
has not yet produced an original composer who could win a place 
higher than the third rank. This comparison, let it be under- 
stood, is not made to minimize or disregard the excellent achieve- 
ments of a number of American composers, but simply to indicate 
that as yet our best has not been expressed in music. The most 
discerning educators, critics, composers and performers are all 
agreed that there is no subject for which the American public 
has a more eager and unsatisfied appetite than for music. This 
is shown by the establishment of local orchestras and opera houses, 
by the growth of music settlements and by the vast sum which 
is annually devoted to the production and purchase of musical 
instruments, compositions and books about music. Much fer- 
ment is certainly going on in the public mind; and wherever there 
is life we may expect growth. As yet, however, native-born 
Americans have done comparatively little in supplying food for 
this craving. 

Let us indulge ourselves in some simple inquiries as to the 
nature of music. We may then decide whether or not there be 
any connection between the inherent qualities of this art and 
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certain principles which we claim to be at the foundation of our 
national existence. Finally, let us ask ourselves whether our 
remarkable industrial growth is incompatible with a national 
enthusiasm for such a spiritual art as music, or whether the same 
constructive imagination which we have devoted to material ends 
might not achieve marvellous results in more ideal realms. If the 
latter assumption be true, the present war is furnishing us with a 
valuable opportunity to free ourselves from the enslaving and 
dwarfing influence of foreign nations and to establish an American 
music which shall be genuine because it is a sincere expression 
of our national ideals and environment. 

The two fundamental and most vital characteristics of music 
are its inherent life, shown by the rhythm, and its freedom. 
Music is not static; it is entirely unhampered by material con- 
siderations, but always in motion, like the wind blowing whither 
it listeth. Itis a living organism with a heart like that of a human 
being. We therefore associate music with life, vigor and enter- 
prize; and biography and history establish a close connection 
between these attributes of the art and the careers of the great 
composers. What man has ever surpassed Sebastian Bach in 
physical, mental and spiritual vitality—the father of twenty 
children, an eminent worker in every field of music, and in his 
sixty-five years of life the composer of such a prodigious and 
varied mass of works that the mind is staggered at the thought 
of its being the result of individual imagination and industry. 
The Bach-Gesellschaft has spent many years in collecting and 
editing his works, probably a third of which is lost; and they are 
now published in fifty large volumes. The two sublime settings 
of the Passion music furnish an example of the ratio just mentinoed; 
it is historically certain that Bach wrote five Passions, of which 
we have only those according to St. Matthew and St. John. 
Think of the fiery energy of Beethoven, called by his contem- 
poraries the “little giant;” of the power of concentration and 
perseverance found in Wagner. Every great composer, indeed, 
has been a perfect storehouse of energy; and we find the same 
correspondence, if we widen our comparisons to include national 
tendencies. Our modern system of polyphonic texture was 
developed by the Flemish musicians in the very centuries when 
the Netherlands led the world in commerce, in wealth, and in 
bold voyages of discovery. It is no meaningless coincidence 
that the overflowing life of the Italian cities of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, Florence, Venice and Naples, gave to the 
world such forms as the opera, oratorio and madrigal, as well as 
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the violin (both the instrument itself and a wealth of literature for 
it) and the beginnings of our orchestra,—in fact, the very founda- 
tions of the art as practiced to-day. Inspired compositions in 
music have never come from an apathetic or anemic people. 
It is difficult to imagine the Heroic Symphony or Tristan and 
Isolde as coming from a Chinese temperament. 

The second inherent attribute of music is its freedom. It 
is not an imitative art, has no model or prototype in the realm of 
nature and but slight affinity with external phenomena, although 
the chief reason for the permanence of music is that it is founded 
on the elemental forces of sound and rhythm. Music comes 
from inside out; a melody has no analogy with anything in the 
physical world. It is pure fancy expressed in terms of its own 
being, and as an art has been developed through the workings 
of free human experimentation. A composer hears sounds within 
him, the result of his emotional and spiritual experiences. He 
composes, as they said of Schubert, “in a state of clairvoyance”’; 
and after centuries of experiment which engaged the attention of 
many of the best minds in Europe, a method has been worked out 
by which these imaginings may be recorded and communicated to 
fellow human beings. An original composer is the only truly crea- 
tive artist, for he makes something out of nothing; his material is 
not gathered from without. We, therefore, can understand 
Beethoven’s insistence that he be called a tone-poet, that is, a 
“creator” in the Greek sense of zoey, to make, and Liszt’s 
eulogy of Schubert as the most poetic of composers on account of 
his heaven-born spontaneity. This perfect freedom of music may 
better be understood by a comparison with the other arts. Archi- 
tecture and sculpture, for example, are both imitative and utili- 
tarian, and must conform to certain physical laws and well- 
established conventions. A painting, no matter how idealistic 
and fantastic the artist’s imagination, must exhibit some cor- 
respondence with the outward world of men and events, although 
the performances of certain modern schools would seem a proof 
to the contrary. In reality, however, they beg the question, or 
rather prove the very point at issue; that is, they are seeking for 
a perfectly free expression of individual emotion and imagination, 
but in a less flexible and untrammeled medium than music. A 
deep truth is contained in the advice of a famous French artist 
to his pupils that they should become more musical in order 
to paint more freely. So perfect, indeed, is the connection in 
music between conception and expression, between substance and 
form, that music is considered the ideal medium of self-revelation 
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to which other arts merely approximate. This is the meaning 
of Pater’s well-known statement: 


It is the art of music which most completely realises this artistic 
ideal, this perfect identification of matter and form. In its consummate 
moments, the end is not distinct from the means, the form from the 
matter, the subject from the expression; they inhere in and completely 
saturate each other; and to it, therefore, to the condition of its perfect 
moments, all the arts may be supposed constantly to tend and aspire. In 
music, then, rather than in poetry is to be found the true type or measure 
of perfected art. 


We find the same thought in Browning’s oft-quoted lines: 


But here is the finger of God, a flash of the will that can, 
Existent behind all laws, that made them, and, lo, they are! 
And I know not if, save in this, such gift be allowed to man, 
That out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth sound, but a star. 
Consider it well; each tone of our scale in itself is naught: 
It is everywhere in the world—loud, soft, and all is said: 
Give it to me to use! I mix it with two in my thought: 
And there! Ye have heard and seen: consider and bow the head. 


For the realization of inspired utterances of fancy, music be- 
gins where words stop. Spoken language is too exact and too 
much bound up with the conventions of daily life; words are too 
common a coinage for an exchange of ideals, and the possibilities 
are limited; whereas new musical words and terms are being created 
and accepted each decade. The resources of such media as sound 
and rhythm are inexhaustible, and so are the conceptions of the 
imagination and the receptivity of the human ear. Music per- 
fectly conforms to Matthew Arnold’s definition of style, “to have 
something to say, and to say it in the most direct fashion possible.” 
The only standard of musical structure is as simple as that of life 
itself: that a composition shall have a beginning, a middle and an 
ending; that is, that it shall present at the outset material worthy 
of consideration, that this material shall then reveal its organic 
capabilities of growth, and that the end shall be a definite climatic 
objective, and not a mere running down or ceasing to go. 

In musical criticism also we need never to be slaves to 
a priori considerations, for music simply has to be true to itself, like 
a noble character. Music is brought into the world by the work- 
ings of the imagination aided by industry, perseverance and other 
intellectual qualities. If sufficient people for a long enough time 
find a vital message in a composition, it is alive, no matter how 
novel it may have seemed at first, nor how much at variance with 
formal standards,—for a creative composer of music is always 
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ahead of his time, and we may rest assured that the imagination, 
as a general rule, no more puts forth misshapen products than the 
human body. Let our public become accustomed to welcome the 
results of pure imagination and realize the enormous spiritual and 
mental vitality which goes to the making of a composition for 
orchestra, and in time the original composer will be rated as high 
as the captain of industry. 

What inferences may we now draw from the foregoing histor- 
ical data and speculations and apply to our own artistic growth 
as a nation? Noted for our vigor of body and mind, we may be 
justly proud of the courage and enterprise put forth in the develop- 
ment of our natural resources. Any deficiencies in our musical 
achievements cannot be ascribed to a strain of weakness in the 
American type. There are, furthermore, deep sources of fancy 
and ideality in the American temperament which have been the 
cause of our remarkable scientific inventions and our daring pro- 
jects for material advancement. Most important of all, we are 
a free people which has worked out its own destiny with slight 
regard for former traditions and precedents, and which has an 
inborn instinct for experimentation. If music really have the 
qualities described above, it would seem as if no people or environ- 
ment were ever more adapted for the creation of lasting art works 
in music. The reason why such a logical result has not been 
achieved to any large degree I believe to be that in music we have 
not relied upon our national characteristics of vigor, courageous 
initiative and freedom, but have weakened ourselves by servile 
reliance upon foreign models. 

Music is a universal language, to be sure, since it is founded 
on emotions common to humanity in every age and land, but no 
nation has ever produced works of the first rank while it has de- 
pended upon outside influences for material and modes of treat- 
ment. The lesson of history on this point is clear and unmistak- 
able. For more than a century Italian opera dominated the 
northern countries of Europe. France first threw off the yoke, 
and relying on the native characteristics of her people, such as an 
aptitude for dramatic declamation and for rhythmic vitality, 
developed under Lully, Rameau and others a national type which 
still lives because it is not an exotic, but founded on popular senti- 
ment. We can trace the same progress in Germany through the 
work of Keiser, Gluck, Weber and Marschner, until it culminated 
in those mighty embodiments of a nation’s ideals, the tone-dramas 
of Wagner. Why did England, after Purcell’s death, fail to estab- 
lish a national type in opera or in instrumental music? Chiefly 
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because, through her servile dependence upon the influence of 
Handel, Mendelssohn and others, she had lost all initiative. It 
is a great satisfaction to record that England has recently awakened 
and during the last generation has produced in the works of 
Elgar, Bantock, and Stanford compositions which are thoroughly 
her own and bid fair to take the same high rank which the nation 
has won in poetry and painting. 

The objection is often raised, when criticism is rife as to the 
small amount of real American music, that we have no indigenous 
material upon which composers may draw; that is, no national 
folk-songs or dances. When we consider the momentous influence 
of folk-music in the development of the art, and ask ourselves 
what Sebastian Bach would have done without the Lutheranchorale 
(in reality a sacred folk-song), or Haydn without his birthright of 
Croatian melodies, Chopin without his Polish rhythms, we begin to 
realize what the music of the people has meant to Germany, 
France, Russia, Bohemia and Scandinavia. There is no doubt 
that the present situation is a serious one for America, but also 
no doubt that when we realize the meaning of this situation a long 
step will have been taken toward improvement. No doctrine has 
been more pernicious and misleading than that one nation is more 
inherently musical than another: they are all equally musical, 
for human emotion is everywhere the same, and every human being 
‘ born with a musical instrument—the voice—and with the means 
of testing its effects—the ear—is ipso facto a musician. It is true 
that favoring conditions of environment have caused certain races 
to produce more than others, and also that other nations have been 
untrue to their natural blessings and ashamed of any artistic 
expression of emotion; they have hence become atrophied and 
incapable of any spontaneous outpouring of feeling. When we 
realize that the human voice is the God-given means for emotional 
relief, and that when we feel we should sing like the Tarasconian, 
whose creed is “When I think, I speak,” American folk-songs will 
gradually come into existence, since the same causes will be at 
work which have produced them elsewhere. Folk-songs did 
not spring up over night and cannot be produced to order; but 
just as their presence in a nation should be taken for granted, 
so their absence is a severe indictment that the people have so long 
relied upon music made for them by others that their natural 
emotional and expressive powers have become seriously impaired. 

The conception of being musical in the mind of the average 
American is to attend so many concerts and operatic performances 
each year; but he has no impulse to use his own musical powers 
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in the home or in connection with his daily activities. There is 
no hope of a nation becoming truly musical until the natural and 
creative process has been at work; it might as well try to become a 
race of athletes by watching others at their sports. Nothing would 
be better for our American public than a realization of the tonic 
influence of song. To sing is natural, human, democratic. Think 
of the radical differences of opinion in our body politic, of the racial 
and sectional influences at work, of the conflict between labor and 
capital: all these faults and dangers can be ameliorated and even 
obliterated by daily song in the home and in the community. 

A short stay in any foreign city or among any European 
people will illustrate the difference in attitude. The foreigner 
tends to sing whatever he does; the Russians even go into battle 
with songs on their lips: and so in the course of centuries natural 
musical expressions have grown up for every form of human 
activity. 

The most hopeful sign of the times is the dawning light which 
is coming in this direction. Several of our large cities, New York 
in particular, have well-established community choruses, and the 
beneficial and uplifting effect of these gatherings upon the dif- 
ferent strata of city life is indisputable proof of the fundamental 
instinct which has called them into existence. The people wish 
to develop and to live in peace and harmony, due allowance being 
made for difference of opinion in unessential matters; but they 
must have some kind of social cement, and music, which they make 
themselves and into which they pour their common humanity, is 
just that. 

That the rhythmic life of music is making an intense appeal to 
Americans is shown by the universal fondness for dance music 
and by the prevalence of what is known as “rag-time,” which is 
merely a rhythmic device for avoiding a sing-song monotony of 
metric scheme by frequent accents on unusual parts of the measure. 
Rag-time is to be censured only when used so persistently as to 
become a mannerism; in this case, it defeats its own ends, since, 
when all the accents are on weak beats, we are no better off than 
when they are all on strong ones. That principle of relativity is 
broken, so wittily described by W. S. Gilbert, “Where everybody 
is somebody, there nobody is anybody.” 

I trust that the general trend of the argument is now clear. 
— It will not do for us to say that we are not musical, for we are rich 

in the qualities from which music comes; that is, physical and 
mental vigor, constructive imagination, and a passion for freedom. 
Nor do I consider the assumption tenable that just because our 
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advance along material lines has been so remarkable there is no 
energy left for the fine arts. The real national consciousness of a 
people has always been expressed in its art rather than in utilita- 
rian appliances, and there will be the same result in our case. All 
that is necessary for the growth of a national American music is 
for us to use our inborn powers. Some years ago Walt Whitman 
chanted: “I hear America singing.” Let us only begin. 

Music is a most wonderful force, for it not only calls for such 
high qualities as depth of emotion, spiritual and mental vigor, 
but actually generates them in all who submit themselves to its 
influence. 

There is far more music in the United States than twenty-five 
years ago, and some of our institutions, orchestras and opera 
houses are deservedly renowned; but the performers are almost 
exclusively of foreign birth, and a large proportion of the works 
performed non-American. That is, we are a nation of listeners 
and generous appreciators of imported articles, but we have not 
yet expressed ourselves in music. The actual experience of other 
nations is most instructive and stimulating for us, since there is no 
reason to think that we shall be an exception to the laws of natural 
growth. For many generations Russia was entirely under the 
influence of Italian music. Although the people were singing in 
their daily lives, there was no such thing as a Russian musical 
literature. Finally some bold spirits appeared and said: “Let us 
encourage the growth of a music of our own, however crude and 
simple.” The result has been that during the last century, under 
the leadership of Bortnianski, Glinka, Balakireff, Borodin and 
others, some of the most spontaneous and virile music of the 
world has been created, absolutely genuine and impelling because 
coming straight from the heart of the people. But the most appro- 
priate example for our country is that of modern France. Prior 
to the Franco-Prussian war, with very few exceptions, there was 
in France almost no musical literature save opera. Symphonies, 
ensemble music, pianoforte literature, and art songs were largely 
imported from Germany. Liberated and stimulated by the shock 
of war, thrown upon their own resources, the French in the few 
decades since 1870 have created a genuinely national school, com- 
posing works in every large form, and contributing to general 
musical progress the most remarkable harmonic, melodic and 
rhythmic effects of modern times. 

The application to our own situation is too obvious for special 
emphasis. For many years we have depended almost entirely 
upon Germany for musical literature, for instruction and for 
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executive artists. Romain Rolland says apropos of the French in 
his essay on Berlioz: 


We are enslaved by the musical tradition of the past and for gen- 
erations have been so accustomed to carry the yoke that we scarcely 
notice it. In consequence, we think in German forms, and all the gram- 
mar and rhetoric of music comes to us from foreign thought elaborated 
by German masters. 


Grateful as we must be for all this assistance, it is not ungracious 
to feel that now it is high time to shake off this yoke and develop 
a music worthy of the inheritance of a free people. 

Music can no longer be called an infant industry, for, -re- 
viewing our national resources, what do we see? We have con- 
servatories where the standards are as high as anywhere in the 
world; our leading colleges and universities treat music in a far 
broader and more liberal way than corresponding institutions 
abroad; America produces some of the finest instruments, notably 
pianofortes and organs; and many of the most authoritative 
teachers in every branch are to be found in this country. Every- 
thing would seem to be ready for great attainment. 

The only factors lacking in the situation are courage and ini- 
tiative on the part of those with any musical aptitude, and en- 
thusiastic encouragement on the part of the public. With our 
conservatories training, each year, hundreds of talented performers 
on orchestral instruments, we should have within a short time 
orchestras composed of native Americans. As to leadership, 
there are a number of gifted young men in our country who, if 
they were given the same opportunity for elementary practice 
which would be at their disposal in Europe, would soon be able 
to conduct an orchestra or an operatic performance as well as 
a foreigner of equal gifts. Notwithstanding the wonderful com- 
positions already in the world as expressions of human charac- 
ter, music as an art is still in its infancy. The remarkable dis- 
coveries and developments of the last few years confirm this view. 
It should be the destiny of America, the youngest of the great 
nations, to contribute as much in this field as to science and to 
material prosperity,—to create, in fact, a music more truly national 
than ever before. Imagine the wonders of our national scenery 
translated into tones; our mountains, streams and forests are as 
glorious as any from the hand of the Creator. Our poetic im- 
aginations need to be quickened; money and machinery are not 
the only objects in life. If dramatic subjects are needed, why does 
not some American composer give us a musical portrait of Lincoln? 
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The great influence which Napoleon exerted on the democratic 
sympathies of Beethoven is well known. In Lincoln the artist 
would have a far grander character, and his life with its vigorous 
freedom, its humor and its tragedy, music alone could worthily 
commemorate. 

At last we realize that we cannot get something for nothing, 
and our direct participation in the war is certainly increasing our 
sense of national responsibility. One manifestation of this re- 
sponsibility should be the voicing of American ideals in terms of 
the universal language, music. Let history record that, this very 
year 1917, free America resolved that she would rely as little as 
possible on those who are paid to come and make music for her. 
Our country has vitality, imagination and freedom. A living 
American music will grow to full manhood only if fostered by 
national sentiments, and what Russia, France and Germany have 
done, the world will certainly expect of us once we really and 
earnestly try. 
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A CASE FOR MUSICAL NATIONALISM ~- 
By FRANCIS TOYE 


HERE is probably no term so much used with reference to 

music now-a-days, and certainly none so vague in appli- 
cation, as the word nationalism. By that criterion, whatever 
precisely it may be, music is praised or condemned according to 
the various idiosyncracies of critics. Not so very long ago an 
important English review opened its columns to a rather acri- 
monious discussion between Mr. Cecil Sharp and Mr. Ernest 
Newman on the subject, the former maintaining that in musical 
nationalism, by which he seemed to imply a music exclusively 
inspired by folk-song, lay the only road to salvation, the latter 
asserting that it was a vain thing, fondly imagined. The great 
difficulty of the subject, as hinted above, seems to be that nobody 
is quite sure what the word ‘nationalism’ means. Everybody, 
more or less, feels that it postulates something to do with race, 
something to do with traditional songs and dances, something 
to do with environment; but the term undoubtedly represents a 
vague feeling rather than an exact definition. 

Now the object of this article, without presuming to treat 
conclusively what might, not unreasonably, be the subject of a 
whole book, is to suggest that the racial significance of the word 
is untenable and the ‘“‘folk-song” significance not of primary 
importance. The only sense in which the word has any real 
musical meaning is as signifying music and musicians in relation 
to the particular community wherein they exist. 

Firstly then, what are the races of Europe the music of 
each of which which is supposed to have a peculiar flavour of 
its own? The great majority of people, not knowing or not 
stopping to think, always talk and act on the assumption that 
they are English, French, German, Italian and so on. But as a 
matter of fact, modern anthropology is increasingly inclined to 
maintain that in the real, the anthropological sense of the word 
there are, with insignificant exceptions, only three races in Europe 
—the Nordic, the Alpine and the Mediterranean.! Out of a 
mixture of these, in various proportions, are formed the different 
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nationalities of modern Europe. Thus England is populated 
mainly by the Nordic race with a slight admixture of Alpine and 
Mediterranean elements; Italy by the Mediterranean race with 
an admixture of Alpine and (in the North) some Nordic elements; 
Germany by the Alpine and Nordic races, dwelling more or less 
in the South and North respectively; France by the Mediterranean, 
Alpine and Nordic races, comparatively unmixed, the first residing 
in the South, the second in the Centre and the last in the North. 
The so-called Slavonic and Celtic races simply do not exist 
anthropologically. They denote nationalities and languages, not 
races in the proper sense of the word; and it may be remarked in 
passing that it is precisely the loose interchange of these essentially 
different terms that has led to so much confused thinking on 
the subject. 

Now it is quite possible that these races possess definite 
musical qualities of their own. For instance it may be true that 
the Alpine race—incidentally most if not all the great composers 
seem to have Alpine heads—can lay claim to an especial gift for 
harmony, as one anthropologist has suggested to me. And it 
would be very interesting to know what similarity, if any, could 
be traced between, let us say, the folk-songs of the Cevennes and 
of Bavaria, the inhabitants of both districts being practically 
pure Alpines. But that is not the point. When we talk now-a- 
days of musical nationalism, not even the most fanatical of 
musical patriots is so local in his patriotism as to suggest, for 
instance, that the inhabitant of Dorchester should rigidly confine 
his attention to the folk-songs of Wessex, or the inhabitants of 
Rouen be prevented from studying anything but the traditional 
music of Normandy. What is meant by nationalistic music is 
the music of one particular nation as geographically defined in 
the map of Europe. And in the racial sense it must be obvious 
that any such meaning is absurd. Otherwise we might expect 
to find some similarity between the folk-songs of the South of 
England and the North of Italy, and very little difference indeed 
between the folk-songs of any European nations. While, as a. 
matter of fact, we know that, except in the comparatively rare 
cases where tunes are found to be common to many nations, 
there are enormous differences. Wherefore it seems to me that 
to rest musical nationalism on a racial basis is simply preposterous. 

Nevertheless, just as different nationalities, despite their 
common racial origins, have evolved different speaking languages, 
so they have, (though of course in a vastly less degree) evolved 
different musical languages. We need not go into the question of 
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how or why this has happened. In the beginning, perhaps, the 
partiality of a tribe for a certain instrument led to a distinct 
outline of musical phrase; and the natural rhythm of the language 
must have helped to develop characteristic cadences in the music. 
For instance Mr. Dent points out in his excellent book, “‘ Mozart’s 
Operas” that the “squareness” of German as distinct from the 
asymmetry of Italian verse leads the same composer (Mozart) to 
set German and Italian words to a music noticeably different in 
kind. And what was true of a great composer at a time when 
the art of music was more or less fully developed must, I think, 
have been even more true of the hundreds of unknown composers 
who wrote when the art was still in its cradle. Besides do we not 
as a matter of fact all know certain well-defined differences between 
the musical contours of various nationalities? Who does not 
recognise the Wagnerian falling seventh as peculiarly German; 
the monotone recitative as peculiarly French? Moreover any- 
body familiar with Dowland and his Elizabethan contemporaries 
will, I think, notice a common, English factor of what may be 
called irregularity in their music. These differences, of course, 
are directly due to the inflexions of the various languages. And 
it is reasonable to suppose that, if a composer becomes accustomed 
to use a distinct musical phraseology in setting words, he will 
not be able, even if he so wish, to dispense with it when writing 
purely orchestral music. 

To this extent at any rate the study of his national folk- 
songs is useful to a composer, in that it does teach him how to 
set his language to music and consequently—because all languages 
require different musical rhythms and cadences—how to give a 
distinctive flavour to his music in general. On the other hand, it 
is also true that some of the composers who best set their own 
language to music know little or nothing of folk-song. The most 
obvious instance to an Englishman is Arthur Sullivan, who 
certainly knew practically nothing of English or Irish folk-songs. 
Yet nobody can deny that Sullivan, whatever his other defects 
may have been, was a master of setting English words to music. 

The fact of the matter is that folk-music—especially when 
it is as intrinsically excellent as that of England, Scotland, Wales 
and Ireland—is quite admirable until people begin to make a 
cult of it. Further, about its practical utility there can surely 
be no doubt whatever. To composers of a certain type, from 
Moussorgski and Rimski-Korsakoff in Russia to Vaughan- 
Williams and Percy Grainger in contemporary England, it offers 
just the point d’appui necessary to make their music distinctive 
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and delightful; probably because their various mentalities have 
a natural sympathy towards it. But to pretend that no composer 
can be characteristically “national” without the use of folk- 
songs is ludicrous. 

To begin with the converse is so palpably untrue. Serov and 
Rubinstein, even some of the Italian composers who infested 
Petrograd as their compatriots still infest London and New York, 
made use of Russian folk-songs. Yet their whole locus standi 
was one of opposition to nationalism and its apostles, the “School 
of Five.” Because they used Russian tunes as thematic material 
they did not write Russian music—any more than Dvorak wrote 
American music because he used some negro melodies in the 
New World symphony. 

On the contrary, it seems to me nonsensical to deny the 
qualification of “national” to some composers entirely unaffected 
by folk-song. For instance there is the Irishman, Arthur Sullivan, 
already mentioned. If his music be not typically British, the 
characteristic seems to me to have no meaning. The songs from 
his comic operas are known to every Briton, sung by every Briton 
and loved by every Briton. Moreover, they are, perhaps, one 
of the principal links between the English-speaking race in 
England and the English speaking race in America, as any Eng- 
lish musician who visits the States will soon discover for himself. 
Surely we are not going to deprive him of his musical nationality 
because he did not found an aria on the tune of ‘‘ The Cuckoo” 
or a dance on the rhythm of “Bean-setting?”’ 

Moreover, Massenet, the typical French composer, did not, 
so far as I know, use folk-songs at all, any more than do Debussy 
or Ravel, both equally characteristic French products. César 
Franck (incidentally, a Belgian) on whom is founded the musical 
school which we recognise, and rightly recognise, as typical of 
modern France, did not concern himself with folk-music. The 
truth seems to be that the question is one of a certain feeling, 
a certain method of procedure, sometimes a certain orchestral 
technique rather than any -inevitable worship of folk-music as 
such. A composer can no more flavour his music with nationalism 
to order than he can add a cubit to his stature, as Mendelssohn 
ought to have discovered when he tried to write a Scotch sym- 
phony. Nationalism is a kind of musical subconsciousness which 
may be instinctively called to the front, but never deliberately 
mobilised. To try to precise its quality in definite words were 
as impossible, not to say foolish, as to try to reduce the distinctive 
charm of an English landscape to its chemical constituents or to 
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describe the peculiar excellence of French cuisine bourgeoise in 
terms of scientific analysis. While sharing all Mr. Newman’s 
dislike of loose generalisations, I refuse to believe that nothing 
has any real existence that cannot be particularised or defined as 
if it were a chair or a table. 

Nevertheless it does seem impossible to formulate a nation- 
istic theory on any satisfactory aesthetic basis; nor is there any 
reason so to do. Given healthy surroundings and free play, the 
nationalism of composers will assert itself just in proportion to 
its vitality and usefulness. In a flourishing musical community, 
so it seems to me, there would be room for the nationalist and 
cosmopolitan composer to develop their talents side by side. 
That my own personal preferences favour the former I do not 
pretend to deny, particularly when, as in England, we appear to 
be rather at the beginning than at the end of a musical movement. 
But personal preferences are neither more nor less than personal 
preferences, and many people think otherwise. Besides it is 
ridiculous to lay down any general rule on a subject obviously so 
debateable. Are we to belittle the cosmopolitan Mozart because 
we admire the nationalist Wagner or eschew Tallis because we 
frequent Handel? 

All the efforts of the musical nationalist, then, should be 
confined to the building-up of a distinctive musical community 
as self-supporting as possible. If this object can be obtained, it 
should follow, as a corollary, that the music produced will have 
the best possible chance of truly reflecting its environment. And 
surely that is the real artistic importance of the whole matter! 
When the anti-nationalist Mr. Newman asks us what is the 
common Italian denominator in the music of Verdi and Pales- 
trina, he may imagine he has pulverised our defences by this 
reductio ad absurdum. But we may effectively ask him in return 
if he imagines that a country does not change in the course of 
centuries. As a matter of fact, does not Palestrina perfectly 
represent the Italy of the sixteenth and Verdi the Italy of the 
nineteenth century? Both composers—aye, and many more 
differing as widely—go to make up the distinctive whole that 
we recognise as typically Italian. 

In the same way two composers such as Perosi and Mascagni 
represent two more or less distinct environments in contemporary 
Italy, the operatic and the ecclesiastical. They are dissimilar yet 
linked together because they dramatise, so to speak, two out of 
the many main characteristics which viewed in the mass are 
modern Italy. In different ways and degrees one finds the same 
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thing true of all countries. Sir Charles Stanford, freed from 
the tutelage of Brahms, often represents what we may call the 
public-school environment of England; Sir Edward Elgar, apart 
from his excursions into the music-halls, is very typical of Anglo 
and Roman Catholic circles generally; Dr. Vaughan-Williams 
stands for the ever-increasing number of people interested in the 
revival of folk-art. 

Again, the music of both Richard Strauss and Humperdinck 
could not possibly be mistaken for anything but German, but 
the former represents the more truculent and the latter the more 
peaceable variety of German “Kultur.” A nation, to borrow 
Bergson’s cinematographic metaphor, is a whole story consisting 
of thousands of different pictures. A nation’s music, to be truly 
representative, should be like unto it. 

If then, as I believe to be indisputable, the ideal of musical 
art, like that of all other art, should be to reflect contemporary 
conditions, it would seem that the compulsory basis of folk- 
music preached by Mr. Cecil Sharp might be positively harmful. 
There is very little in common between our century and the times 
when Morris Dances and Folk-Songs flourished. These repre- 
sented, as a matter of fact, one stage of culture, while we live in 
another. We know, it is true, that the special genius of a man 
like Moussorgski can make the most wonderful, so to speak, “up 
to date” use of traditional music; wherefore any attempt to 
axiomatise in a negative sense seems crassly foolish. But it 
must not be forgotten that neither Moussorgski’s life nor his 
character were by any means typical of most composers. For 
instance, he was brought up in an atmosphere saturated with 
folk-song and democracy, so that, naturally, folk-music made a 
special appeal to him. The fact is that Moussorgski, like all 
other artists, was great because he really expressed himself, not 
because his means of expression followed any particular theory. 
Moreover, being Moussorgski, and not, let us say, Puccini, he 
was important because he had something of interest to express, 
something all the more interesting, perhaps, because his strong 
personality was coloured by the local Russia of reality and not 
by the cosmopolitan Italy of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York. 

Incidentally, somebody may urge that nationalism, if it be but 
the interpretation of environment, may reasonably interpret 
some cosmopolitan environment, especially in these days of rapid 
communication. The answer is that it may and sometimes has, 
but that, on the whole, cosmopolitanism is fatal to serious art— 
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cosmopolitanism, that is to say, in inception not in effect, for the 
most local inspiration may have a cosmopolitan appeal, as, for 
instance, the music of Grieg. But the cosmopolitanism to be 
condemned is that which has no root in any country in particular. 
In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it represents nothing but 
the train-de-luxe and the Ritz-Carlton hotel, an environment 
hardly worthy of artistic consideration. True, a great composer 
may, as he becomes famous, of necessity become more or less 
cosmopolitan. But the whole history of music shows that the 
foundations of his esthetic structure must be strongly local, 
perhaps because only from the comparative quiet of a stay-at- 
home life can be drawn the strength and leisure necessary to 
educate his musical personality to its fullest extent. 

In the esthetic sense, then, musical nationalism is a question 
of domicile like divorce. But just as conjugal domiciles as a base 
for legislation have led to a lot of unnecessary muddle in the 
divorce laws, so I believe that musical domiciles, if considered as 
a base for generalisation, will lead to an unsatisfactory criterion 
of nationalism. We are not prepared to call Hiindel a typical 
English composer because he lived and worked so long in England, 
and we are not prepared to refuse to recognise Offenbach as the 
typical Parisian composer of the Second Empire because he 
happens to have been a German Jew, born in Cologne. Besides, 
all esthetic generalisations are suspect now-a-days. 

The only broad, general basis for nationalism is, I think, not 
esthetic at all but social, economic. To the irreconcileable 
sesthete, hankering after the good old days of “Art for Art’s 
Sake,” such a nationalism will doubtless appear blasphemous, or, 
worse, merely vulgar. But the esthete is a product of literary 
romanticism, and we have, it is to be hoped, left that behind us 
for ever. Yet the prejudice against a social, an utilitarian attitude 
towards the arts is very strong. ‘‘Metaphysicians, as well as 
psychologists,” writes Hirn in his excellent book “The Origins 
of Art’’, ““Hegelians as well as Darwinians, all agree in declaring 
that a work or performance which can be proved to serve any 
utilitarian, non-zsthetic object must not be considered as a 
genuine work of art.” The admirable writer then goes on to 
show how absurd is this creed hitherto so generally accepted. 
He demonstrates once and for all that primitive art was not 
primarily aesthetic at all but utilitarian. Thus the pantomime in 
imitation of animals was definitely intended to attract animals by 
magic. Ornamentation, too, had a definitely religious or proprie- 
tary object, while love-lyrics were often severely practical. Hirn 
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proceeds to prove that the social factor in art is no less important 
for us now-a-days than for those whose culture was more primitive. 
His argument is roughly this: all the manifestations of sorrow, 
despair and the like, which are not wholly painful in themselves, 
are facilitated by the reciprocal influence of collective excitement. 
Thus all strong feelings, whether pleasurable or painful, act as 
socialising factors; and artistic production, being the most natural 
result of strong feelings, is therefore a socialising factor, too. 
Incidentally one of Hirn’s remarks about music seems especially 
interesting. ‘“There can be no doubt that, in whichever way the 
ultimate origin of musical arts be explained, their development 
is largely due to the practical advantages of rhythm.” 

To do anything like justice to such a suggestive work as 
Hirn’s book is obviously impossible in a few lines, but no one who 
reads it will, I think, be able to refuse to accept his conclusion 
that “art is in its innermost nature a social activity.”” And music 
not least of the arts. For all art to some extent, as the art of 
pantomime to a great extent, causes the spectator to imitate the 
artist’s feelings. Thus the musician helps the material-minded 
audience to share his own idealism, momentarily at any rate to 
exchange the matter of fact for the imaginative. 

This being so, it seems to me that we are not only entitled 
but forced to consider musical nationalism primarily from a social 
point of view. “Cultured amateurs” may talk about the advan- 
tages of studying foreign scores; musical critics may argue about 
nationalist or cosmopolitan “schools”; partisans of the primitive 
may exalt a belief in folk-music to the sanctity of a religious 
dogma; all these different attitudes may be considered good, bad 
or indifferent according to personal tastes. But they are not 
sufficiently general to command or even to deserve universal 
acceptance. Only on a social basis, it seems to me, can the 
doctrine of musical nationalism be proclaimed absolutely un- 
assailable. 

For if music be a socialising factor, it follows that every 
society has a direct interest in maintaining an independent, 
healthy musical life of its own. It seems prima facie as absurd 
for a nation to import its composers and musicians as to import 
its army and navy. Could any Utopia possibly be called complete, 
that was unable to provide the music sufficient for its own needs? 
And if we may not aspire to the musical self-sufficiency of Plato’s 
Republic, at least we ought to refuse ever again to condescend 
to the musical parasitism of Victoria’s England. Our pride, if 
nothing else, should forbid us being content perpetually to borrow 
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composers and players from the rest of Europe; for to consume 
without producing is no more admirable in the domain of cos- 
mopolitan art than anywhere else. The ideal of the “good 
European” should surely be to add to the common fund, not to 
live on what is already in existence. And to-day, when so much 
contemporary music suffers from artificiality and pose, there is an 
especial reason for England, whose best musical traditions have 
always been characterised by a certain freshness and spontaneity, 
to make her contribution to the European exchequer as substantial 
as possible. 

- Incidentally it may not be altogether inapposite to remind 
ourselves that England, had she been as dependent on the conti- 
nent for musical supplies as she used to be, would have had practi- 
cally no music during the present war, that is to say during a 
time when music is especially needed to counterbalance the horrors 
of actuality. There would have been no conductors, no instru- 
mentalists, and we should in fact have found ourselves in precisely 
the same position as regards music in general as the large public 
thinks (I need hardly say, quite wrongly) that we are as regards 
modern composers in particular. From the “topical” point of 
view, beloved of journalists, this is perhaps the most striking 
proof of the advantages of musical nationalism, of the supreme 
importance of assuring a livelihood to our own musicians. 

But it is not the only one, nor perhaps the most convincing, 
in that great wars are, happily, still the exception rather than 
the rule. The value of music, from the social point of view, is 
greatly increased if it be composed and interpreted by actual 
members of the society to which it is intended to appeal. For 
instance, it is impossible that a Richard Strauss, describing, let 
us say, Munich in terms of music, can convey so much to the 
ordinary Englishman as a Vaughan-Williams writing a symphony 
about London. If he does, one can only say that music has 
entirely ceased to be in touch with ordinary, every-day life and 
has become frankly a luxury—in which case it is bound to perish 
sooner rather than later. The Englishman is familiar with 
London, and when the composer translates it for him into musical 
poetry, he can, more or less instinctively, meet the translation half 
way. Music may be a universal language, but a language is only 
intelligible if it talks of things we are able to understand. Those 
who write about music are too fond of treating the art as an end 
in itself instead of a means to interpret the indefinable something 
that hides behind all art. Thus, to have its maximum effect, 
the music of a nation must talk to a nation about itself, because 
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a nation rarely understands anything else. To soften the hearts 
of men, music must talk to them of their familiar ideals, their 
hopes, their fears—and how should a foreign composer know these 
as well as we ourselves? Heredity, climate, food, education, 
prejudice keep men apart long after the railway has annihilated 
the geographical distance between them, and the art, musical or 
other, that would make the greatest appeal to them must be 
rooted in these things. A nation with no music of its own is 
only too apt to adopt towards foreign music the attitude of the 
adder, which, despite protestations to the contrary, refuseth to 
hear the voice of the charmer, charm he never so wisely. It often 
pretends a vague interest in the charmer’s personality; it discusses 
the colour of his tie, the pattern on his socks, and (especially) 
the length of his hair; it may even, if it is learned, talk a great 
deal about his voice-production, but it does not in reality hear 
his voice. In other words, it cannot force itself to abandon heart, 
soul and body to the magic of the charmer, though snobbery, 
fashion and pose may lead it to try and disguise the fact as much 
as possible. Thus, for the community to gain the fullest possible 
benefit from music, that music must be of the people, by the 
people and for the people. Above all it must be free from that 
sickening affectation which is the curse of so many modern musical 
societies. Not every nationalist is sincere, not every cosmopolitan 
a poser, but, on the whole, nationalism ought to work for sincerity, 
because it tries to extract from music the greatest possible benefit 
to the community by encouraging composers and executive 
musicians to be as far as possible typical of the particular idio- 
syncracies of the community. 

It follows as a corollary that musical amateurs must lose no 
opportunity of supporting those of their fellow countrymen who 
earn a living by music. Bread and butter may be vulgar, but 
they are none the less indispensable companions of the artist. 
Moreover, grinding poverty and lack of recognition do not by 
any means supply that stimulus to the imagination which the 
rich and successful would have us believe. Neither, doubtless, 
does excessive prosperity. But when, as in England, the latter 
Charybdis is reserved almost exclusively for the foreigner and 
the former Scylla for the Englishman, one cannot be surprised 
that our musicians view the rarer, if more insidious, danger with 
complete equanimity. 

Nationalism, then, does to some extent imply a measure of 
“Protection.”” Not that it should, for one moment, encourage 
inferior native at the expense of superior foreign talent; but it 
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should insist that, other things proving equal, preference be shown 
to the home product. Such a musical doctrine is especially 
desirable in England, because England, partly from social snobbery, 
partly from journalistic ignorance, partly from inherited pre- 
judice as well as the prejudice of the cosmopolitan clique that 
dictates musical fashion in London, does definitely prefer the 
foreign musician to the Englishman. That is to say, equal 
talents being postulated, it is definitely easier for a foreigner, 
whether composer, singer, player or conductor, to “get on” in 
Great Britain than for an Englishman or Irishman or a Scotchman. 
And I have been told that a not altogether dissimilar state of 
things exists in America. 

From every point of view this is ridiculous. Even at the risk 
of weariness it must be repeated that the exotic outlook which 
such an attitude implies is thoroughly unhealthy, and doubly so 
at a time when music, together with all the other arts, needs 
continual douching with normality and common sense. Indeed 
nationalism, far from being merely a question of the value of 
folk-music, is in reality a question of how far music shall bridge 
the chasm that at present exists between music and the life of 
every day—to the very great harm of both. 
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AN AMERICAN COMPOSER - 
By OLIN DOWNES 


ET me say at once, in discussing the significant accomplish- 
ment of a composer only now coming into his own, that 
by “American composer” I do not mean here an individual 

born or long resident in this country, who composes. I mean a 
composer whose music is essentially and distinctively American. 

Some will deny to this distinction the importance of a vital 
issue. They may fail to see in it an event of any particular impor- 
tance for the future of our national culture. The fact is, that in 
the past the words “American composer” have been associated 
with that which is provincial or jingoistic, and this is the last 
thing which a sincere and idealistic American desires to see 
represented in his art. He feels that an exceptional breadth 
rather than narrowness of horizon should be our characteristic, 
and that, in the meantime, there is only one kind of music in 
which the world is interested: good music, whatever its origins 
or causes may be. 

That is the answer usually flung at the man who ventures 
to suggest the desirability of a national school of composition. 
While excellent doctrine as far as it goes, it appears to me to 
ignore a fundamental issue, an issue which must be reckoned 
with in the consideration of any important art. That issue is 
farthest from anything connected with provincialism or local 
pride. For want of a better term I call it “racial consciousness.” 

I can think of no masterpiece which fails to confess its racial 
as well as its personal origins. I cannot conceive of an artist 
being sincere and significantly creative unless he is a spokesman 
of his people as well as of himself. Therefore it appears to me 
that whatever his deficiencies, the American who is to write 
music significantly expressive of himself and his land must before 
all else be aware, to the root of his being, of the spirit of a young 
nation, and in composing look forward rather than backward to 
the glorious achievements of foreign masters. They did not come 
into their own by copying foreign models, and it is self-evident 
that neither can we. 

The composer, and, as it appears to me, practically the only 
American composer who does look forward, and who has struck, 
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at least partially and vitally, the fundamental racial note is 
Henry Franklin Belknap Gilbert, of Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Henry F. Gilbert was first introduced to an influential portion 
of the musical public when the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Max Fiedler conductor, played his “Comedy Overture on Negro 
Themes” in Boston on the 13th and 14th of April, 1911. This 
overture was immediately successful. It was performed later 
by Mr. Fiedler in other cities. It was played in Chicago and 
more than once by leading orchestras in New York, and it was 
performed by orchestras smaller than the representative bands 
of these centres in other cities of the United States. It also 
made its way to Russia, where it was performed at orchestral 
concerts in Odessa and Kiev, and was received cordially by press 
and public. 

Yet Mr. Fiedler had hesitated a long time before producing 
this work. In view of its indisputable success, and of Mr. Fiedler’s 
admiration of the score, and to further point the moral to this 
tale, it is instructive to give his reason: Mr. Fiedler feared the 
effect on the audience of the first theme of the overture, because 
that theme was more than a little suggestive of “‘rag-time.” 
True, the Boston Symphony audiences had listened times without 
number to such works as Chabrier’s “Espana”’ with its masterly 
employment of popular Spanish dance tunes, and a dozen other 
well-known orchestral pieces based on popular melodies of France, 
Bohemia, Russia, the Orient,—melodies at least as obvious and 
inelegant as Gilbert’s theme,—which had long held favor on sym- 
phony programmes. But a theme as well as a prophet is likely 
to go without honor in its own country, and Mr. Fiedler had his 
justifications for hesitating as he did. When the piece was played 
there were those who thought the opening “‘undignified,” and 
stopped thinking at that place. A majority, however, were quick 
to respond to the youthful vigor, the racy humor, and the romantic 
nature quality of this new music. “The overture,” said Phillip 
Hale in the Boston Herald of April 14th, 1911, “stirred the blood 
of the audience. All rejoiced in hearing a new voice, a voice 
with something to say and an original way of saying it..... 
The overture is distinctively, but not bumptiously, not apologet- 
ically, American.” “Here at last,” said H. T. Parker in the 
Boston Transcript of the same date, “is music of American folk- 
tunes that meets every musical test, except, perhaps, that of 
adroit instrumental coloring, that keeps the matter, the voice, 
and the spirit—the difficult item—of its origin; and that interests 
and stirs those that hear.” 
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Following which, there was curiosity as to who Henry F. 
Gilbert might happen to be. It developed—and it is a commen- 
tary on the degree of curiosity that the American public displays 
toward its own composers—that Gilbert, who was then, with a 
number of important compositions to his credit, in his 44th 
year, had lived the greater part of his life, unknown to the big 
musical public, within five miles of the concert-hall. Some of 
his smaller piano pieces and songs had been performed now 
and then at public concerts. His spirited setting of the verses 
Stevenson used in Treasure Island, “‘Fifteen Men on a Dead 
Man’s Chest,” had been made popular by David Bispham. A set- 
ting for soprano and orchestra of “Salammbo’s Invocation to 
Tanith,” suggested by the scene in Flaubert’s novel, had been 
played by the Russian Symphony Orchestra in 1907 in New 
York. That was about all. The programme book of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra furnished condensed biographical data, a list 
of Gilbert’s compositions, and quoted from certain of his literary 
essays on the importance of folk-song as a source of material and 
suggestion for the composer. 

It might be asked, what more could be told? A man is born 
and he dies. Little else is known. As for what makes music 
come out of him, that is utterly beyond our ken. But as regards 
Gilbert’s relation to the development of American music, this 
much is apparent: that he had very little musical education in 
his youth, and that he gained what he now has principally by 
self-instruction, and by wandering over a good deal of the country 
during his formative years, consorting with all kinds and classes 
of men, reading widely, and finding life even more adventurous 
and wonderful than his reading. George Moore says somewhere 
that we do rot realize how like our destiny is to ourselves. It is 
probable that very little education according to the European 
musical standards necessarily preponderant in this country at 
this time was a condition essential to enable a young composer 
to break through the thick, hardening crust of Old-World tradi- 
tions, in his art. Gilbert is perhaps at a disadvantage to-day as 
regards fluency and easy mastery of his material, because of the 
early lack of routine instruction, but it is not a compensation 
_ have written some living music, instinct with the breath of the 
and? 

As a boy Gilbert had lessons of the late George Henry Howard 
in harmony. He studied the violin with Emil Mollenhauer. In 
1889, when MacDowell came back to America after his European 
successes, Gilbert became his first American pupil in composition 
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and orchestration. He studied under MacDowell nearly three 
years. He had then to set out to find employment. While studying 
with MacDowell, he had made a living by playing the violin in 
theatres, for dances, and the like. He had realized the deadening 
results of such routine, and now decided to do anything save 
hack musical work to keep body and soul together, and compose 
when circumstances permitted. He became, in succeeding years, 
a real-estate agent; a foreman in a factory; a worker in music 
lithographing establishments; a collector of butterflies, with an 
Arab for companion, in Florida; a raiser of silk-worms, and several 
other things not necessary to enumerate in order to convince 
the reader of the variegated pattern of his career. The year 
1893 found Gilbert at the World’s Fair, employed as a bread- 
and-pie cutter in a restaurant, and in free hours studying the 
flora and fauna of the Fair. He enriched his notebooks very 
considerably in this place by taking down the folk-songs of the 
Oriental peoples who pitched their tents on the Midway Plaisance. 
He discovered one day in the restaurant a Russian Prince— 
there seem to be a number in Russia—who was a friend of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, and who, after recovering from his astonishment at 
the unconventional advances of the bread-and-pie cutter, was 
able to impart interesting information about this composer and 
other members of the “‘Neo-Russian” school, which was one of 
Gilbert’s particular interests at that time. 

The music of the modern Russian and of Scandinavian and 
Bohemian composers who based their art on folk-song impressed 
Gilbert profoundly in those years, and exerted a permanent 
influence on his own artistic development. In 1894 he gave a 
series of concerts of modern Slavic music with the collaboration 
of Professor Josiah D. Whitney of Harvard University, in Cam- 
bridge. In 1895 Gilbert inherited a small sum of money, and, 
with a commission to purchase some modern scores in Europe, 
went to Paris, where he wisely spent more time in endeavoring to 
read French literature in the original than in the opera houses 
and music shops. He felt the need of a broadening culture even 
more than the need of counterpoint. An attack of typhoid 
made him helpless for months. He returned to America, but 
made a second visit to Paris in 1901, which was to be an im- 
portant turning point in his life. He had been excited by reports 
of the premiére of Charpentier’s “Louise,” a work having popular 
tendencies which bore on artistic theories he was then working 
out for himself, and he took to a cattle-boat to hear this opera. 
Hearing it, he was so stirred that he decided to devote the rest 
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of his life wholly to composition, whatever the obstacles or the 
cost. 

In 1902 Gilbert became closely associated with Arthur Farwell 
and the group of young men whom Farwell in the course of his 
propaganda for American music had gathered about him. This 
association was valuable to Gilbert, as, indeed, association with 
the energy and idealism of Arthur Farwell was important for 
anyone engaged in those days in the pursuit of such a derided 
affair as American music. Early compositions of Gilbert’s were 
published by Farwell’s Wa-Wan press, and undoubtedly the sort 
of discussions to which all young men are addicted went on far 
into the nights, the principal subject being the present and future 
of a national musical art. There arose, of course, the vexatious 
question of the use of folk-songs as a basis for American composi- 
tions. These young men had been impressed greatly by the 
same “nationalistic”? composers who had previously attracted 
Gilbert, and also, no doubt, by the performances of Dvofak’s 
“New World” symphony and MacDowell’s “Indian Suite,”’ com- 
positions derived from folk-songs of America. It was obvious 
that American folk-music could be used in symphonic composition. 
The questions were (1) how they were to be used, and (2) would 
they express the spirit of the American people in any case. Both 
questions have proven stumbling blocks in this country, and one 
shrinks from discussing them at length here. But again, it appears 
as if an important point had been ignored by a majority of the 
disputants. Let us acknowledge, as we must, that the majority 
of folk-melodies afloat in the American atmosphere are not melo- 
dies originated by the American people, but melodies of aboriginals, 
of imported primitive races such as the Negroes, and of European 
immigrants. People are in the habit of saying that these melodies 
cannot possibly express the American spirit. I think that in the 
last analysis they can. 

For if one examines the stock of. folk-music of practically 
any country, it transpires that such music is by no means the 
undiluted production of races which have been on the soil from 
the beginning. Thus, the folk-music of Spain is in large part the 
music of the Moors, who invaded that country in the 8th century. 
Latin, Celtic and other racial currents are found strongly repre- 
sented in the folk-music of France. The folk-music of Russia, 
which has perhaps of all nations the richest store of folk-music, 
is the music literally of hundreds of racial stocks, some of them 
sprung from the land, but most of them immigrated to their 
present locality at some time more or less distant. Songs of the 
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North and the South, the East and the West, the Gentile and the 
Jew, make the sum and also the substance of Russian folk-music. 
The songs of one district are often sharply distinguished from the 
songs of another, and yet the great literature of Russian folk- 
song has characteristics which are unmistakably its own and rep- 
resentative collectively of the Russian people. 

Now in intermixture of racial elements it is probable that 
America stands nearer to Russia than to any other nation. 
We see the blending of musical elements from a hundred sources 
going forward here almost as rapidly as the blending of the 
different racial stocks. Our most prevalent popular idiom, for 
example, is ‘“‘rag-time,” the contribution of the Negro. In New 
Orleans, where French influences are in the ascendant, we have 
the graceful and exotic Creole folk-song. In the West, Spanish 
and Indian elements are strongly evident; and what is not less 
important is the fact that, as Gilbert proves in his excellent 
paper on Indian Music published in The North American Indian, 
there are Indian chants which unmistakably show the influence 
of the religious music of the whites. In the case of the Negro 
“spiritual” this same influence is of course very evident, mingling 
with the peculiarly sensuous and sometimes mystical expression 
of the black man. Who will say that these many folk-songs are 
not important for the future of American music? Or that they 
fail to express certain aspects of American consciousness and en- 
vironment? As for “rag-time,”’ its wide acceptance by the people 
can only be accepted as proof that it finds an echo in their hearts. 
And what finds an echo in the hearts of the people I refuse to be- 
lieve to be wholly insincere, superficial or meretricious. “Rag- 
time” in its best estate is for me one of our most precious musical 
assets. It seems to me that the various folk-melodies which 
abound in this country must be considered as part and parcel of 
the music representative of the nation.! 

But as for the manner of using these themes, it must be 
admitted that few Americans, save Gilbert, appear to have 
been very successful or sympathetic or personal—let alone “racial” 
—in their employment. 

Their first failure seems to have been this: that they ignored 
the patent fact of a folk-tune requiring a harmonization native 
to its own intervals and spirit. The harmonization of a Russian 
folk-tune cannot be characteristic of the tune and distinctive in 
its flavor if it is the harmonic conception of a composer, for 


1The following paragraphs were, of course, written before Mr. Gilbert’s article 
in the October, 1917, number of Taz Musicat QuarTERLY had appeared.—Ed. 
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instance, of the German school. Nor would the German be 
satisfied, presumably, with the harmonic conception of an Italian, 
if applied to a folk-melody of the Fatherland. And yet the 
majority of American composers, not excluding a number of 
Farwell’s associates, have, when harmonizing folk-melodies of 
America, been as conventionally European as though they were 
confronting the harmony class at the blackboard in the Leipzig 
or Paris Conservatory. This was a place where Gilbert’s sound 
common sense and thoughtfulness saved him from an initial 
pitfall. He had taught himself, in developing a folk-theme, to 
write down the harmony that the theme provoked in his imag- 
ination, and not the harmony that a professor had told him he 
heard. How many fine ears have been ruined by the conserva- 
tories, how many sensitive harmonic talents have been crushed 
out of existence by their doctrine—I refuse to distress myself 
by computing! 

But granted the usefulness and appositeness of melodies 
found in America as material for the American composer, and 
granted suitable harmony for these melodies, what then? You 
can lead a horse to water, but you cannot make him drink. You 
can contrive a new musical idiom, or one that has at least features 
of novelty, and if the soul is not behind the idiom, your American 
composer might as well be the god-child of Rheinberger of Munich. 
Gilbert came to the conclusion that a first step of one setting 
forth, like Diogenes with his lantern, to discover true American 
music, must be to listen with his ear to the ground, and try to 
discover not only the idiom but the soul of the people. Certainly 
one could not expect to encounter the spirit of American music in 
our opera houses or concert-halls, with their imported artists and 
programmes. Gilbert would go out, too, and listen, in the streets 
and the fields, in the theatres and department stores, for the thing 
that he hoped to capture and embody in his compositions. 

There were again some wandering years, full of picturesque 
incident, and Gilbert’s note books of popular melodies swelled 
and increased in number. About 1903 he completed a composition 
which he called “‘Americanesque,”’ for full orchestra. It was based 
on three Negro minstrel tunes popular in the United States from 
about the °40’s to the ’80’s—“ Zip Coon,” otherwise still popular 
as “Turkey in the Straw;” ‘Dearest May;’ and “‘Rosa Lee”’ or 
“Don’t be Foolish, Joe.” A prefatory note in the score says that 
many scraps of folk-music are passing from mouth to mouth of 
the American people, and that “without inquiring too closely 
into their origin I have tried to bind together a few scraps into 
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an art-form very much after the manner of Edvard Grieg and 
the folk-music of Norway.” This composition is of a somewhat 
experimental character and it smells to heaven of the crowd. 
A sort of rowdy, drunken dance rhythm precedes the rustling of 
“Zip Coon” in the double basses, and later this theme mounts 
and bursts out brilliantly from the full orchestra. The most 
interesting pages are those in which all three themes, after the 
statement of the second theme by the bass, rush along to the con- 
clusion, cheek by jowl, with ingenious counterpoint and spicy in- 
strumentation. This work has not as yet been adequately per- 
formed. Whether it will stand as a representative composition 
of the composer is debatable. What is more important is its 
vigorous spirit, its freshness of color, its tokens of a new musical 
individuality. 

The next important orchestral work was the “Comedy 
Overture on Negro Themes,” already mentioned. This work 
was intended originally as the prelude to an operetta based on 
the “Uncle Remus” tales of Joel Chandler Harris. It was the 
intention of the composer “to base the music on motives from 
traditional Negro folk-lore.” It is a pity that the operetta has 
not and apparently cannot be heard, for the music, of which the 
writer has seen the sketches, is delightfully simple, melodious, 
and fanciful. Uncle Remus is Raconteur and each of the animals 
has a witty and characteristic motive, such as the motive of 
Bre’r B’ar, as he rumbled “G’wine up, G’wine up,” and that of 
Bre’r rabbit as he shakes his ears. But when the operetta had 
been completed it was found that Harris’s heirs had granted 
rights of a stage work based on the Uncle Remus tales to another 
composer (whose work has not been heard from) and were unable 
or unwilling to extend the same rights to Gilbert. Happily, 
there was no copyright to interfere with the performance of the 
overture. It was re-orchestrated by Gilbert for large orchestra, 
in 1909, and given performances, thanks to Arthur Farwell, 
then supervisor of the programmes of the municipal concerts of 
New York, on the Mall, Franz Kaltenborn conducting, in the 
same year, and two other performances by the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra, Modest Altschuler conductor at the Pittsburg Ex- 
position, prior to the Boston Symphony Orchestra performance 
in April, 1911. 

This overture is worthy of more than casual mention. It 
is characteristic in every measure of the composer and it is a 
substantial justification of his theories and practices. Gilbert is 
an enthusiastic believer in the possibilities of the development 
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by the modern composer of material derived from folk-melody, 
but he does not believe that the mere quoting of a folk-tune 
makes an original or significant composition. Unless the folk- 
melody calls forth the creative power and individuality of the 
composer the result will be without character or vitality. The 
folk-song is the material stored up for the individual artist by 
his people. He, as their spokesman, may by the potency of his 
individual genius expand and glorify this material, and thus, in 
Gilbert’s own phrase, “‘raise the folk to new horizons of power 
and beauty.” 

Those who analyze the thematic material of the Comedy 
Overture, then, will find that the thematic material as well as its 
development, appears as the very fabric of the composer’s 
thought. The germs of the lusty opening theme are two four 
measure phrases in Charles Edward’s book, “‘Bahama Songs and 
Stories,” a publication of the American Folk-Lore Seciety. The 
second theme, a theme of melancholy and longing, a theme, as 
the composer justly remarked in an analytical sketch published 
in the Boston Symphony Programme Book, “unusually wild in 
character and withal of considerable nobility,” is the only com- 
plete Negro melody employed, and is published in “Slave Songs 
of the United States,” by W. F. Allen, and in other collections 
of Negro folk-songs. It carries a text beginning, “‘I’se g’wine to 
Alabammy, Oh.” It was a favorite tune with the roustabouts 
on the Mississippi steamboats. The hilarious fugue which follows 
is made from a fragment of the Negro spiritual “Old Ship of Zion,” 
as quoted by Jeannette Murphy in her “Southern Thoughts 
for Northern Thinkers.” 

These are the original fragments. The enchained develop- 
ment of the themes, the continuity of the thought, the spontaneity 
and simplicity of the writing make them inseparable parts of 
the whole. The composition has perhaps some minor defects of 
expression, but they are defects of style, and never defects of 
thinking or of musical invention. There is an occasional awk- 
wardness—abruptness would be a better word—in turning corners. 
There are too few measures rather than too many—a rare fault 
in these days. But the very brevity and directness of expression 
make the more impressive the clearness and idiomatic quality 
of the writing, and throw into the bolder relief the vigor of the 
music and the romantic nature poetry which comes to the surface 
so beautifully in such instances as the lyrical second theme and 
the superb peroration of the fugue. The fugue itself is one of 
the most distinctive features of the composition. In its rhythmical 
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impulse born of the fragment of the Spiritual, its shrewd wit, its 
infectious laughter, it announces itself as a piece of craft which 
could have come from nowhere but America, and from no com- 
poser out of touch with at least one side of the temperament of 
his people. The conclusion is one of reckless hilarity, harking 
back to the initial theme. I have spoken of the objections to 
this theme made on the score of commonness and even vulgarity. 
It may be asked whether the puplic of any country, before its 
own culture is well established, appreciates the value of its 
own folk-lore. It is related that once a native of Tiflis entered 
an American concert-hall, and was surprised at the enthusiasm 
provoked by a performance of the gorgeous symphonic suite, 
“Scheherazade” of Rimsky-Korsakoff. “‘Why,” he exclaimed, 
“that is the sort of thing we hear on the streets in Tiflis!”’ And 
so, when Tom Jones and Partridge went to the play, Partridge 
was enormously impressed by the struttings and bawlings of the 
actor who took the part of the King, while for Garrick as Hamlet 
he had no praise. Hamlet had only acted as Partridge or his 
companion would have acted in similar circumstances! 

Now, allowing for the “popular” character of one of the 
themes, which might be distasteful to some of “‘our best people,” 
and any defects of workmanship discoverable in this composition, 
I ask any one who is acquainted with it, where there is another 
orchestral piece by an American which shows nearly as much 
vigor, color and raciness of accent? It is not necessary to decry 
the accomplishment of one man to exalt the accomplishment of 
another. We have in America many gifted composers, far more 
skilled in their art than Gilbert, who have made the most honorable 
records for themselves and whose important works out-number 
his in the proportion of ten to one. But without, I trust, showing 
superciliousness, without undervaluing the great and indispensable 
accomplishments of the men who have given status to music in 
America—where in all their pages is the living spark of a new 
art such as is plainly evident in the “Comedy Overture’’? It is 
time that we should take stock and establish our own scale of 
values in estimating the native musical output. When we do, 
composers with real ideas will not wait as long as Gilbert has 
waited for recognition. 

In 1913 Gilbert was invited by Carl Stoeckel, under whose 
patronage the Music Festivals of the Litchfield County Choral 
Union of Connecticut have become such an important factor in 
the fostering of creative musical endeavor in this country, to 
compose an orchestral piece for performance at the Norfolk 
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Festival of that year. The work Gilbert produced had originally 
the title of ““Shout,”’ which was somewhat unnecessarily changed 
to ““Negro Rhapsody.” The “Shout” is the religious dance of 
the Negro, one of the survivals, doubtless, of ancient barbaric 
ceremonial, which often lasts through a night and culminates in 
scenes of frenzy. This composition also is based on Negro themes, 
the first a savage dance tune, strongly rhythmical, and the second 
one of the finest of the Negro Spirituals, “I'll hear the ‘Trumpet 
Sound.”” The dance motive and that of the spiritual are alter- 
nately developed. Toward the last there is a passage, unparalleled 
in the knowledge of the writer in any other score, a curious grinding 
of harmonies, an incoherent shouting. Suddenly the orchestra 
snaps off on a dissonance, at the instant that the drums enter 
with a furious roll. This gradually dies down, and then over 
the muttering of the drums and sweeping arpeggii of the harp, 
the theme of the Spiritual is glorified. Speaking of this passage, 
in a foreword in the score, the composer said, “The barbaric 
falls away and the noble takes its place. For I have here tried 
to represent the spiritual vision toward which the negro gropes, 
a kernel of true aspiration toward which is somewhere concealed 
in all his wild shouting and striving.” 

A fourth composition, on Negro, or rather Creole themes, 
and the biggest canvass the composer has yet prepared, is the 
symphonic poem “The Dance in the Place Congo.” This work 
was suggested by George W. Cable’s description of the dances 
the slaves used to hold in the old Place Congo in New Orleans 
of the 40’s. Five Creole themes are employed. One of them is 
the theme of the Bamboula, which Coleridge Taylor employed in 
his orchestral piece of that name, although in a manner very 
different from that of Gilbert. The introduction is gloomy and 
tragic. The principal theme, a sort of wild cry, is repeatedly 
proclaimed, with always increasing breadth and emphasis, by the 
orchestra. After a pause the Bamboula, a vulgar dance tune, 
with a lordly swing, is heard. There follows a lighter, wittier 
theme. After extended development of this material comes a 
nobly pathetic middle portion, in the manner of a love scene, 
and finally a conclusion that is weird and fantastic. The dance, 
at the height of its excitement, is interrupted by the booming 
of a great bell. This is the bell which rings the summons to 
“quarters,” and the sleep that will preface another day of toil 
and weariness. There is a pause; a cry of despair; then a sound 
like the shuffling of feet, mournful echoes of themes previously 
heard, the establishment of a mood that is nocturnal and tragic, 
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and, with a sudden surprising harmonic turn, and a final reference 
to the theme of the opening, the end. This music has not been 
performed. It is a risky thing to reckon too definitely on the 
effect of a score only known by reading. But there are certain 
characteristics of the score which put it apart from the compo- 
sitions which precede it. The themes of the Creole have 
in themselves a certain tropical grace distinguishable from the 
themes of the Negro. They offer, of course, new harmonic sug- 
gestions of which the composer has availed himself. Is it too 
much to say their spirit seems to communicate to the music, 
in places, something of that quality which Nietzsche discovered 
in Carmen, something fatalistic, something hot, brutal, languorous, 
something “Mediterranean?” Certain passages, no doubt with in- 
tention, are baldly obvious and vulgar or grotesque, and in strong 
and crude contrast to the tenderness and the beautiful melodic line 
of the love scene. (Since the above paragraphs were written the 
composer has completed a scenario for the performance of his 
composition as a ballet by the Metropolitan Opera Company.) 

I have described a few of Gilbert’s most representative 
compositions in some detail in order that the reader who is un- 
acquainted with his music may gain a general impression 
of his methods and of the romantic and imaginative quality 
which informs all of his work. He has also produced other impor- 
tant compositions which represent the widest departure in manner 
and spirit from the works suggested by Negro folk-lore. There 
is, for instance, the music which he composed as incidental to 
performances of Synge’s “Riders to the Sea.” As in writing the 
overture to the Uncle Remus stories he had identified the spirit 
and material of his composition with that of Negro folk-tales, so 
did he succeed, in a similar way, with the Prelude which he wrote 
for performances of Synge’s drama by the Twentieth Century 
Club of Boston in 1904. It may be said here that this departure 
was not at all the result of a temporary impulse on the part of 
the composer. The literature of the so-called Celtic Renaissance 
had long possessed a peculiar fascination for him, and this was 
also the case with Irish folk-music, which I believe he still con- 
siders the richest and most beautiful folk-music in the world. 
At any rate, for the Prelude he used a fragment of an old Irish 
folk-tune, a theme of melancholy and ancestral quality, which he 
developed through the medium of a little theatre orchestra con- 
sisting of about eight pieces, including a piano. The piano arrange- 
ment of this Prelude takes up just three pages of manuscript 
copy, and it appears to me as a most sympathetic preparation for 
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Synge’s drama in its brevity and its atmosphere, derived from a 
bit of folk-music as racial as the drama itself. It takes imagination 
and feeling to suggest in such a space the terror of the sea and 
the sadness of humans who have long known its power. Between 
the performance of “Riders to the Sea” and Dr. Hyde’s “‘ Twisting 
of the Rope”’ there was also played a suite of three pieces, based 
on old Irish airs, treated in a manner truly decorative and archaic. 

The prelude served ten years later as a kernel for a Pro- 
logue to “‘Riders to the Sea” for full modern orchestra. In it 
the germ is expanded, and the Prologue becomes an instrumental 
synopsis of the drama. There is “proud music of the storm”, 
music of outcry and lamentation, and finally, modulating from a 
minor to a major key, a conclusion that speaks of the resignation 
of the old mother, who has lost her last son, and from whom the 
sea can take no more. This Prologue was performed under the 
composer’s direction at the music festival of the MacDowell Me- 
morial Association, held at Peterboro, N. H., in Spetember, 1914. 

What impresses one here is not only the eloquence and 
the big dramatic sweep of the Prologue, but the fact that it is as 
fine and Celtic in its quality as the music on Negro folk-themes 
is sensual, humorous, or barbaric. Still another side of a mu- 
sical personality is revealed in Gilbert’s music derived from 
Indian folk-melodies. Quite a number of pretty things have 
been done in this country with Indian chants and the like. I 
personally know of no composer who has been so successful as 
Gilbert in retaining the rugged and heroic quality of these melodies, 
and yet making them eloquent and artistic for civilized ears. The 
chants have suggested in their turn, a clean, austere coloring, not 
unsuggestive of Northern nature. The six “Indian Sketches” have 
not been performed, though they very decidedly invite a hearing. 


* * 
* 


I conceive that there are three principal periods in the 
development of a national musical culture. First, the period 
which is necessarily one of imitation of well developed foreign 
models; second, the revolt against imitation, and the equally 
necessary cultivation of folk-melody, in order to formulate an 
authentic idiom and get back into touch with the spirit of the 
composer’s people; third, the time when the spiritual consciousness 
of the people and the musical idioms transmuted developed from 
the original folk-songs, rather than the original material, are respon- 
sible for the highly specialized expression of a leading composer, 
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who remains a true prophet of his people. Wagner is such a 
composer; Debussy another. In the art of such composers as 
Chopin, Schumann, Moussorgsky, the actual presence of folk-song 
is more obvious. But all these composers are branches of great 
trees that grow from the soil. Gilbert appears to me as a pioneer 
of the revolt that prefaces the second stage in our musical devel- 
opment. The performance of the “Comedy Overture” appears 
to me as a more significant event than the performance of any 
other American composition which it has been my fortune to 
know. I think it is a sort of a milestone in the musical history of 
the country, not incomparable in its significance to the significance 
of the performance of Glinka’s representative operas in Russia 
in the 30’s. Of all contemporaneous American composers—I am 
perfectly well aware that the statement will seem extreme to a ma- 
jority of readers—I think that one finds in Gilbert’s music, what- 
ever its clumsinesses or indiscretions, the truest passion of creation, 
the imperative need of expression because of ideas that will out. 
This music, as has been seen, is for the most part based on folk- 
themes and owes much to them. But it is not the physical pres- 
ence of folk-material in itself which constitutes the distinction of 
the music. Gilbert could say, with Whitman, that it was not the 
sounds, but their exquisite meanings, which moved him. Gilbert 
has in fact produced a series of works of extremely individual 
and romantic quality, musical fabrics, shot with richly colored 
strands of racial elements here moving forward, as he believes, 
to some remote and dazzling consummation. 

_ Acknowledge ineptitudes due to a lack of long routine training, 
on the one hand, and to the occasional vulgarisms, on the other, 
which, fortunately or otherwise, have their reflection in our 
popular music and our popular consciousness. Admit that this 
is by no means pure metal, but rough ore which has in it many 
elements, some of them precious, others not useful, in the highest 
sense, to the artist. It remains that we have here a kind of mu- 
sic which did not exist before, and which is nervous with qualities 
of the race. It is music of a youthful people; of the open air; 
of an adventurous spirit; invigoratingly free of the morbidness and 
sophistication of much modern art. It is not meant for the 
approval of stylists or specialists in the emotions, but—like all 
true music— for the men and women out in the great wide world. 
It appears as a forerunner, at least, of the kind of an art which 
America might well wish to develop from her inner consciousness. 
Because of its spirit, its youth, and its vision, it may well be called 
the art of an American composer. 
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ON OPERA - 
By HERBERT F. SMALL 


vated the opera assiduously and with an open hand. Many 

of us are beginning to think we should have so notable an 
article of consumption “‘made in America.”’ Experiments have 
been tried; but the musical critic still informs us with periodic . 
regularity that American Opera is not yet, but that the time is 
ripe for it, and we must have it. If we long to cherish this Benja- 
min in our bosoms, it is well to take stock of him in advance; 
also of our readiness to receive him. A discussion of the nature 
of opera, its relations with life, and of the national element in it 
involves historical considerations far from unfamiliar. Where 
many voices, however, have been heard, another may with all 
the more propriety venture to speak. 

Modern opera was born in Italy at the time when the national 
genius, wearied by too much love of living, fettered by tyranny, 
and disillusioned by a sad history, was about to settle into its 
long half-death. The earlier mood, all eagerness to know every 
mundane experience, to confront every mundane problem, and 
—most passionately—to find mundane beauty in all her lurking 
places and bring her out into the bright sunlight, had been close 
to painting: the enamored eye, which saw with unexcellable 
clarity, yet idealized through very keenness and joy of vision. 
Now pained eyes shielded themselves from the noonday glare— 
and indeed what could they see by that hard light but shame 
and ruin, danno e vergogna? Sleep was the dearest gift of all, or 
else a sheltered somnolence with daydreams and senses pleasurably 
stirred, but not by anything with the burden of experience in it. 


The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the waves; 
Where was heard the mingled measure 
Of the fountains and the caves—— 


And the maiden with a dulcimer: it is hard to dissociate such 
languors from an evocation of the ear’s hidden delight. But it 
was not all poppies and lotos-eating. _ Italian clarity of intellect, 
diverted from the larger life, and specialized, was still able to 
lay the foundations of modern sciences; and Italian sensuousness 
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and quick Italian emotion thrown back on themselves were still 
able to give us a new music—the modern language as opposed 
to the medieval discipline. A new departure in art brings with 
it new technical problems, and even pointing the way to their 
solution implies no mean vigor in that especial field. Such 
patches of energy, however, occur in every age of exhaustion. 
The significant thing is that the Italian pole had swung from 
painting to music. The musical domination had set in. 

Its mark is discernible in the Tasso of the “Jerusalem.” 
In his ““Aminta” and Guarini’s “Pastor Fido”—the Arcadian 
drama—we catch the very wave of the wand. These pastoral 
enchantments are the courtier’s refuge from life—from world- 
weariness into the old dream of the golden age, from sordid 
cynicism into a vision of passion at its youngest, fairest and 
purest, from palace confinement into green fields not too rude. 
We, with the xrxth Century behind us, get no smell of the soil 
in this silken rusticity, and therefore dismiss it as untrue to life. 
But it is only so if knowledge and fruition alone are real, desire 
unattained but still desiring, hope baffled but clinging to a dream, 
human unrealities. And this tenuous emanation of the inner, this 
distancing mirror of the outer life, flashes one vivid, living thing 
direct into the bosom of the spectator: emotion. Emotion is the 
true creator of the drama, the other faculties lending no more 
than their necessary aid: emotion holds the middle foreground 
in its quintessence of yearning, and groups its minor phases 
round about—and this is the Arcadian plot, the action; it sur- 
rounds itself with a visible aura of shapes and motions, designed 
to woo the eye from discordant memories, and melt its pleasure 
into acquiescence in the prevailing mood—and this is the Ar- 
cadian scene; it pulses into audible speech, into its native lyrical 
measures, but with an added voluptuousness of sound that almost 
usurps the place of reason—and this is the Arcadian dialogue. 
Such drama made the opera possible, technically. But more, 
it was itself an outpost of the musical advance; and music fol- 
lowed as an element coming into its own. 

The other half belongs to musical history. It begins—for 
one can neglect scattered “origins” —with a little group of ama- 
teurs, who, enthusiasts alike for their art and for classical ideals 
as the Renaissance conceived them, were bent on reviving the 
Greek drama. They knew, as we do, that the actual performance 
of the Greek play involved musical declamation and choric 
dances of some sort. To us, however, it all seems as irrecoverable 
as painted sculpture. They followed the gleam—and were not 
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the first or last to be led by the Hellenic will 0’ the wisp into 
realms immeasurably far from Athens. Their illusive pilgrimage 
deposited them on the threshold of their own Italian theatre, 
where Nomansland held the stage, and called itself antiquity. 
They brought no more than the breath these pastoral pipes 
awaited. The Arcadian mold was ready for any proper subject, 
whether drawn from Greek mythology, Roman history, or the 
more Italian fairyland of Ariosto. It held for many generations: 
Metastasio’s large brood traces its descent from the “‘Aminta.” 
Our Hellenizers were never quite conscious that there was a 
dramatic problem to solve. 

Their attack of the musical problem was consciously revolu- 
tionary. A group of professionals, who soon took up the thread, 
challenged conservatism by calling some of their non-operatic 
experiments the Nuove Musiche and the name still clings to them. 
How, they asked themselves, could sound be disengaged from 
the intricate contrapuntal structure of the age, and be rendered 
supple, swift and sure to express the intensity of human passion, 
with all its shades? They chose as their expressive medium a 
sort of free-flowing monody, a cantillation based on the musical 
cadences of speech itself, and thus designed to fit and heighten 
the emotional content of the words. That recitative answered a 
need is shown by the deep root it has taken, but tendencies more 
native to the “parent speech” were not slow in asserting them- 
selves. Almost at the outset do we get glimpses of incohate 
melody—incohate either because these Hellenizers expressly 
shunned the folk-song, or because the aria form they were strain- 
ing after was not yet found. 

In Monteverdi the new movement found a protagonist, con- 
spicuous for genius and training. He was not the first to use 
what may be called an orchestra, and he was perhaps not the 
first to introduce rhythmic and instrumental coloring, but his 
was the first consistent attempt to express not only the core of 
emotion, but its subtler qualities and the “‘atmosphere” about 
it: Monteverdi, more than any other single man, is the founder 
of the new music and of its characteristic form, the opera. 

And yet his operas have become mere historical curiosities, 
while the “Aminta,” with no music but the morbidezza of its 
versification, can still be read, if not seen with pleasure. On the 
other hand, when we think of the musical greatness of old Italy, 
Palestrina, not Monteverdi, occurs to us. Both Tasso and Pales- 
trina were touched with the new spirit; but the art of each looks 
backward on a long tradition. Monteverdi, facing forward, 
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marshalled the singing hosts for conquests he did not live to see. 
It is almost a law that in an age of great practical endeavor, 
vigorous thought and wide artistic activity—a humanistic age, 
in short—music may thrive among the rest, but will remain in 
the centre fixed by its nature and its traditional uses. Mixed 
musical forms are a sign of the musical hegemony. Program 
music attempts a sort of foggy distillation of sights, stories and 
thoughts. There is no form a born painter, poet or thinker would 
more readily part withal, and leave to its rightful owner, the 
musician. So, too, the opera is a musician’s form. Desdemona’s 
moment of song is no invitation to a Verdi. The modern cul- 
tivators of pure drama have never asked for incidental, much 
less coincidental, music. But the musician, who views life mainly 
through the emotions and is less keenly interested in the intel- 
lectual and moral element of causation, finds in the scene, properly 
arranged, his greatest opportunity to present a microcosm of his 
own. The opera is the musician’s attempt to read and interpret 
the larger and more definite pulses of life. 

Though the pioneers left no abiding opera, they fixed the 
essence and ideal of the form. You have the operatic “compro- 
mise”: a drama, homed in the imagination, not too definitely in 
time or space, and remote enough to allow for a less realistic 
medium of expression than speech; you have this expression, on 
the other hand, divested of its separate peculiarities, and fitted 
as nearly as possible to the moods, passions and happenings on 
the stage. The result is a singing dreamland, whose reality 
consists in the reality of the emotions, whose “illusion,” in the 
keenness and immediacy of their conveyance. Music is the 
primal element, and unity depends on its ability to dissolve, as 
it were, all else that is seen and heard, and hold it in solution. 

The subsequent development of opera is part of musical 
history as a whole. If the Nuove Musiche introduced aims and 
methods that bore fruit in many a field apart from opera, and 
ultimately even opposed to it, the opera nevertheless benefited 
by every musical advance. The emotional range increased as 
technical resources increased, and as musical suggestiveness grew 
in power—real or imagined—so did the colored fringe about the 
central glow of emotion occupy more and more of the scene. 
Music seemed able to embrace a larger and a larger drama. New 
nations entered into the arena. The French, as inheritors of 
the Renaissance tradition, took very naturally to the form; while 
in Germany it is at first more obviously an exotic, belonging to 
the Italianate and Gallic tastes of the petty courts. But though 
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French and German national idioms crept into the music, and 
though the French touch is uniformly felt in a greater dramatic 
poignancy, and the German occasionally in a new homeliness 
imported from the “‘Singspiel,” throughout the xvimth Cen- 
tury these developments remain branches of the original Italian 
opera. 

In Gluck, what was not merely general but had a distinctive 
Latin flavor in the older opera, reaches its climax. The focus of 
his remote stage is still clear-cut humanity, its own voice the 
cardinal expressive medium. The orchestra serves as a sort of 
larger vocal sounding board, or as a reinforcer of gesture, and only 
when the human emotions plainly shade off into their surroundings, 
does it show how well it can “paint” the moods of places. There 
is a simplicity, a purity, in Gluck’s utterance; a decorousness in 
the feelings and carriage of his characters—as though grief moved 
to a saranbande, and joy could stoop to nothing less stately than 
a minuet; a balanced symmetry in the arrangement of scene and 
score—all of which are the mark of Renaissance ideals at work 
in a form least open to the incursions of “‘common sense.” The 
scene is “‘Arcadia,”’ a little changed, some of the old wistfulness 
gone, and here and there a mincing periwig grace added, but still 
recognizably the same old refuge. The formalism of the music 
is arrived at the extreme limit of safety; but the aria da capo 
and kindred molds suit the behaviour of the characters, and the 
music still holds the essence of the drama. 

Just as Gluck’s sweet melodies and thrilling recitative, 
hardly touched by time, still appeal to us, so we can imagine 
them reaching backward into the bosoms of the founders. But 
their form was to attain new complexities, which would have 
taken it out of their ken. Therein lay peril as well as triumph. 
Even while they were striving for a form congruous and unified 
within its own limits, the dance-play came into being. It was 
soon incorporated in the opera as ballet.- The few instances in 
which it has been successfully absorbed are exceptions to the rule. 
Then there was the court spectacle. It was as like as not to be 
strung together on a pastoral plot, and it is often hard to say 
where the true pastoral play ends and the court variety begins. 
But the court entertainer could dispense with Tasso’s feeling, 
Tasso’s art; and when a few hours’ amusement was the sole end 
in view, he was not likely to be haunted by Attic memories. 
The only indispensable ingredients in his concoction were elaborate 
scenery and a well-costumed crowd. It is the ancestor of refined 
vaudeville, calling itself a play. As music came to be the cherished 
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diversion, the court entertainment everywhere became more and 
more “operatic.” 

Thus, almost at the outset you have bastard opera. The 
difficult ideal and the easy, but degraded, accomplishment com- 
pete with each other through the ages: they are the camps from 
which so many operatic battles have been fought. For the most 
part victory favors the lower standard. The true operatic mood, 
which makes for unity, is rare; collaboration increases the odds 
against it. Drama and music have separate homes and separate 
habits; when they merely meet in opera, a force in each tends 
from the common centre. Time and time again the operatic 
drama has departed from its origins to follow current modes. 
The musician, absorbed in the adventures of an errant sharp or 
flat, often does not perceive that in a more than figurative sense 
his chosen drama cannot possibly keep step with his measures. 
The extreme of misunderstanding results in “‘realistic”” opera— 
a reductio ad absurdum. It is not so much because real people 
do not sing their way from the breakfast table to their business 
offices, sing their marriage proposals or expire in an ecstacy of 
song; it is, to put the emphasis where in art it belongs, because 
music is not, nor ever will be, a medium for the conveyance of 
unfettered realism. It can seize upon the emotional opportunities 
offered, and, for the rest, induce its own states, which may or 
may not heighten the enjoyment of an unrelated drama. Properly 
speaking, it then becomes incidental music, and serves the stage 
as incense does the true inwardness of piety. Even more congenial 
forms of opera have an analogous, though a lesser, danger: for 
it is easier for music to stimulate the nervous condition behind 
all emotion than to particularize the emotions themselves. For 
these reasons, most people, musical and otherwise, with a sense 
of artistic propriety, think of something hopelessly and amor- 
phously hybrid, when the very term “opera” is mentioned. 
It seems the ill-imagined angel, the man with property wings— 
all the dignity and poise of his natural motion marred by these 
sham-heavenly adjuncts, and themselves a sorry travesty of 
flight. 

The opera was at its lowest ebb in the early xrxth Century. 
Vestiges of the fashion permit us to realize the Three Ring Circus 
it was. As for the pantomime drama—the babblings of the 
librettist hardly counted; one cared little about Lucy’s madness, 
everything about her third-linked emulation of the flute. If, 
however, the concert aria was primarily designed to show off 
vocal technique, yet it enshrined a profound love of the human 
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voice and its power to move. Donizetti and Bellini have left 
us a handful of fragrant melodies; and Rossini, that lesser Mozart, 
will long be remembered for his “Figaro” and his genial per- 
sonality. As creators in their degree, these men all chafed against 
the bondage in which they lay to the Cantatrice, the mere inter- 
preter. But the impresario, holder of the purse, ruled; and the 
composers were of their time and clime, conformists, not reformers. 

When the great reformer did come, he showed with unrivalled 
distinction what the opera should be. Richard Wagner’s theories 
have so much in them of the thought of his day, so much more 
of sheer Wagner, that we are apt to regard his “music-drama” 
as an entire new-birth. He was as original as it is given mortal 
to be. But he did not create a new form on new fundamental 
principles; he did but grasp with the firmness of one destined 
to bring an inherited form to its climax those essential to its 
nature. He, too, who was so far from “‘Sophrosyne,” the Greek 
temperance, thought he could learn from that early harmony 
to re-unite the arts. The illusive gleam beaconed him back to 
the ideals of the Nuove Musiche. 

Two centuries lay between Monteverdi and this master of 
orchestration. But all that is most Wagnerian in technique— 
his breaking up of the concert forms, his rejection of a conven- 
tionalized recitative, his coloring, his harmonic innovations—is 
in the line of his spiritual inheritance. His leit-motiv system 
solved the larger problem of form; his “expressionistic’’ use of 
counterpoint enlists even the old enemy into the expressionistic 
ranks. He launched new and thunderous dissonances, fighting 
over Monteverdi’s battle on a larger scale: the battle between 
discord, which is “‘language,” and euphony, which aims at con- 
templative beauty. Wagner remarshalled the singing hosts for 
larger conquests. 

When he tells us that the proper subject to handle is myth 
or legend, because the imagination and emotions, unhampered 
by matter of fact, can find free play there, he is only enunciating 
what was more than a theory, a full-fledged condition, in earliest 
operatic days. Yes, but he says the myth must be no flimsy 
make-believe, no superficial emanation of “culture,” but some- 
thing that beats in the blood of the people, truer and more 
immediate than reason itself. And Wagner does seem to establish 
a new modern contact with primitive intuitions of life, still touched 
with Man’s emergence from the great mystery. But he is a 
modern “cerebral” using this early stuff; it is remote from him; 
and we are never on more unstable ground than when we insist 
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on the reality or unreality of remote forms. Rightly viewed, 
Wagner’s choice is racial, temporal. By moving the scene from 
the Mediterranean to the Baltic of Nomansland he made no 
essential change. Nuove Musiche, Musik der Zukunft—it is but 
a translation. 

So, Opera, Music-Drama. As Wagner is the supremest 
musician in the field, so among musicians he is the greatest poet. 
But the poet in him is the subordinate, creating at the dominant 
musician’s behest. He himself pleaded most passionately, elo- 
quently and sincerely for that new equality of the arts conceived 
by him—it is the voice of a musical temperament, justifying 
itself to men. He gave the world as he saw it: emotion in the 
centre and round about it things all timbre and measurable 
rhythm, not the painter’s or poet’s color, not motions spiritual 
as ether. It is the world of a master librettist. He is able to 
use a large and complex stage, because his “dramatic principles” 
reduce themselves to temperamental and emotional impulses 
that blend or conflict with one another, like the musical themes 
that so easily lay hold of them. Wagner is sicklied o’er by that 
national abstraction, which can turn even Shakespeare to allegory. 
It makes for metaphysics, not ideal creation. But, having his 
music, Wagner is the gainer by this bent: his characters assert 
no stubborn life of their own, but await the infusion of the sing- 
ing blood. 

There is something profounder than adroitness in his arrange- 
ment of the scene, so that music can not only envelop it, but 
enter upon it and speak from it in its own right. The sailor’s 
chant, the shepherd’s pipe in “‘Tristan”—to name only two 
examples out of many—cast an atmosphere with almost Shakes- 
perian magic. It is as though what is merely a device in other 
composers were Wagner’s way of giving music its rightful place 
in life. Perhaps it is not inconsistent with this that the ‘‘ Master- 
singers,’ whose hero wins his heart’s desire with a song, should 
be Wagner’s most “‘human’’ play. 

Yearning, represented in the plot by love, is still the centre 
of the scene. Never has it spoken with so powerful a voice, 
music so athrill with it. The emotional range ’round about is 
greatly increased: Fricka’s jealousy, Marke’s reproach more in 
sorrow than in anger—so delicate a shade! But Wagner’s most 
striking advance on all predecessors is shown in his unique hold 
on the atmosphere that embosoms the emotional heart. Here, 
in the sense that music is an older poetry than that of words, 
he is a great poet. His wonderful power almost suggests that he 
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has memories of those dim old forest days, when the eye could 
help us little, and the ear brought us our chief messages of danger 
and security, discomfort and ease. His world is aquiver with 
these emotional vibrations, and so powerful are they in their 
own field, that the eye is deluded into accepting them as matter 
itself. In a similar way the eye gets its sensation of rhythm 
through the ear—the flicker of fire, the gleam of a sword, sun- 
beams dancing through nodding boughs or on rippling waters. 

Where the human body is concerned, the two-fold perception 
of rhythm is most obviously exemplified by the dance. Wagner, 
for excellent reasons, objected to ballet, or indeed to conven- 
tionalized movements in general. But in a larger sense his dramas 
are on one continuous dance or march. Since Virgil’s ego quae 
divom incedo regina, godhead has never so clearly revealed itself in 
the very gait. So, down the line, from Wotan to Mime and Beck- 
messer. Wagner’s characters all stalk or strut or glide or slink. 
He makes us feel their size, and sense the element that homes 
them. Where they do not impress themselves by their habitual 
emotions, we get to know them by the way they move about. 

That the ear rather than the eye is engaged in all these 
effects becomes obvious when we detach the stage make-shifts, 
human and scenic, from the music that exalts them. Wagner, 
whose artistic sanity shied at the extremes of program music, 
insisted on a visual basis for his suggestions. Their inevitable 
focus is nevertheless the orchestra. More significantly still, the 
orchestra is the focus of spiritual motions, the “‘Greek Chorus”’; 
for Wagner realizes the double process of drama: the feigned 
emotions on the stage, and the emotional commentary in the 
audience. His orchestra prophecies, recalls, throws out hints 
and reminders. It tells us what the characters are thinking, 
when they dissemble, when they deceive themselves. The solvent, 
here as elsewhere, is emotion, the note of sorrow, joy, love or 
awe impressed upon us in its moment of intensity. Wagner is 
least successful when he doles out “‘motives” that must be iden- 
tified in a book. 

But the orchestra is something more intimately Wagnerian 
than a Greek Chorus. His life was a bewilderment between the 
blasts and counterblasts of emotion; the principle of control had 
no large place in it. And so he portrayed the world—the theatre 
of impelling forces darkly at work in our bosoms. Like wind- 
driven Paolo and Francesca, his characters are whirled by gusts 
of sound. The operatic microcosm has shifted its centre from 
all of human emotion the mind may grasp, or words may tell, 
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to the stormy, inarticulate intuitions of that instrumental music: 
the three Norns sit in the Orchestra and spin out the play. Though 
the intellectual burden of this new balance is pessimism, during 
performance it is rather felt as an artistic effect. It is the secret 
of wonderful Wagnerian moments, when those irresistible waves 
of sound envelop stage and audience together, so that both are 
of the life—a very “real” life, then—and music seems the very 
air we breathe. 

“Tristan” in its complete dress is incomparably the finest 
modern working of the old ore. With the “Mastersingers”’ it 
still constitutes the highest reach of serious German dramatic 
endeavor. Any of the operas from the Ring to Parsifal would 
win their author German laurels as the bringer to his country 
of great artistic gifts. Though interesting experiments are now 
under way, Wagner’s work is still the supreme justification of a 
perilous form. His success caused his followers to make excessive 
claims for it. In what way and to what extent did Wagner 
enlarge the scope of opera as an expression of modern life? 

A nebulous state, such as in old Italy was the ghost of a 
too vivid flaming, ushered in a new world for the more natively 
dreamful Teuton. Never have thought and emotion been so 
abstracted from the common ways of life as they were in meta- 
physical, romantic Germany; they, however, were the sign of an 
innate vigor as yet untried on the hard obstructions of fact. 
It was a time that gave us the greatest modern music as Renais- 
sance Italy gave us the greatest modern painting. No thinker 
or author of the period has entered into men’s lives with the power 
which time has left unimpaired in the master musicians. But 
Fichte, archimage of the Absolute, descended from the clouds 
to lecture Young Germany on her political duties. The poets, 
moreover, tho’ each followed his individual bent through the maizes 
of faery, yet collectively they were busy extracting their impossible 
““Middle Ages” from the German past; and the “blue flower” 
of their romantic quest prefigured the corn flower to come. As 
revolutionary and political aspirations struck fire from the national 
soul so did the dreamworld of art become more and more electric 
with the sparks. Wagner came to inherit this charged material, 
together with the musical medium, best fitted to convey the emo- 
tional throb in it. The opera made the natural fusion. Wagner 
himself had the national itch for reading the metaphysical forces 
behind the times; and was stirred by the revolutionary impulses 
of the day. His opera, therefore, is rich in symbolism and repre- 
sents the closest contact of a remote form with vital issues. 
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“The message” of symbolism, however, is precarious at 
best, and evanescent. To read Wagnerian exegesis in full flower 
is to be troubled with more than Dante’s “literal, allegorical, 
moral and anagogical.” There is an added bewilderment when 
c-sharp becomes a thought, the English horn an expositor. Wagner 
is supposed to “‘express Schopenhauer.” Some of his characters 
really do at times—and offer arid patches, which the music 
cannot cover, to the detriment of Wagner’s unity. Music cannot 
express a philosophical idea. It can express the mood behind 
the idea, the temperamental thing; and Wagner’s mood is very 
close to Schopenhauer’s. His orchestra is a veritable World Will 
turned to sound. But it is sound addressed to the nerves, not 
ideas to the reason. Therein lies much of its power: for moods 
have a longer life than ideas. They also have a longer ancestry. 
Wagner’s to-day brings back most vividly that yesterday when 
Tasso’s non so che was heard—the cry of emotion, beating its 
wings against the eyeless, mindless void. One remembers the 
ill-starred lovers of the “Jerusalem”—and Tasso’s harassing 
doubts about them. Art was not yet prepared for emotionalism; 
and Society confined its tortured exponent in a mad house. But 
with Wagner emotionalism is proud, aggressive and unabashed, 
confident that if it does not solve, it yet grasps the very secret 
of life. Non so che rings out a pean: it has found its proper 
voice. A little while ago Young France and Italy were responding 
to the call; they felt an upward impulse in that tumult, and the 
very unrest of it seemed a “growing pain” of progress. So much 
emotionalism and its music have to offer. But they cannot 
replace thought. They can sack the soul’s white Parthenon; 
they cannot occupy it. 

If Wagner was profoundly German in feeling and in artistic 
tradition, he was less successfully so in the choice of his sub- 
jects. It must have been gaul to this “‘Ur-German” to discover 
how much of his material he thought bore the indelible stamp 
_ of Medizeval Germany, bore the indelible stamp of Medizval 
France. The facts, however, hardly matter; his opinion of them 
is the thing. His ambition to gather together all that was most 
German in literature and turn it to power is the aim of a great 
artist. It robed him in dignity, and gave him the “grand style.” 
“Hiawatha” would have served his purpose, had he been per- 
suaded it was German. 

In general it can be said that truly national subjects fit for 
opera are a happy accident. The prime requisite is that they 
be remote enough to liberate emotion from matter of fact, then, 
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by a sort of negative nationalism, that they contain no racial 
peculiarities of a sort to mar the emotional illusion of a given 
audience. ‘‘Arcadia” is as real as Nibelheim, but not to a German; 
while the majority of Latins still find an overpowering odor of 
malt and hops in Nibelheim. The crux of nationalism, of course, 
is the music. All the peoples whose music displays a national 
idiom in popular forms, possess the potentialities, at least, of a 
national school. In these fields a vigorous home life and hospi- 
tality go together. The German “Liederschatz” contains many a 
Scotch, Italian and Russian gem; it is none the less a monument 
to centuries of native song. The same is true of cultivated forms. 
Where opera flourishes the repertory is international. Only the 
home accents find their way to the heart most swiftly and surely; 
they are the oftenest heard; and without them there can be no 
true hearth for hospitality. 

Germany may be taken as the type of a genuinely opera- 
loving country. The cultivation of the form is not confined to 
the large cities; the staple performances in many a small local 
house maintain standards of excellence our own Metropolitan, 
with all its expensive “‘stars,” is never certain of reaching. Where- 
ever people foregather, be it even for divine worship, there is sure 
to be a “‘society” element; and this, to a certain extent, is true 
of the German opera house. However, it is kept in exemplary 
subordination. The German’s hold on life, as evidenced by the 
directer forms of art, is still uncertain; and opera answers to 
eesthetic needs of his that nothing else can fill. The opera is 
national with him in the first place because he really wants it. 
Nothing, not a game like baseball, or the sentiment behind a 
holiday, is national unless taken with spontaneous and unos- 
tentatious seriousness by a fair percentage of the population. 

Judged in this manner, opera is still far from being an Ameri- 
can institution. In so far as it is natively American at all, every- 
thing points to the court entertainment, the aristocratic amuse- 
ment. Only the times and our wealth afford us a wider ecclecticism 
than prevailed in the Gallo-Italianate German courts. There is 
no reason why Hasses should not rise among us, why our many 
gifted and trained musicians should not supply part, at least, of our 
needs, and share the pecuniary reward with the foreign purveyor. 

American Opera, however, they cannot give, because there 
is no national idiom in which to utter it. That is still in the 
Melting Pot. We seem to catch new accents in the simmering, 
but they are as yet too ill-defined for prophecy, even. We are 
a musical people. It is no longer due, as it once was, to the 
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foreigner among us; or a mere matter of education, as it was when 
Beethoven’s “Fifth” came, and forever banished the “ Maiden’s 
Prayer” from the maiden’s piano. Our oldest native stock 
responds to the art, yes, and creates it, too, in a way that would 
have seemed most ungodly to the Pilgrim Fathers. But here, as 
in so many other instances, “‘culture” meets nothing truly popular 
working upward from the soil. Our farm houses, mining camps 
and fishermen’s cottages are not vocal with invitations to an 
American Weber; they sometimes resound with echoes of the 
foreign, but furnish no native “Singspiel.” Our ragtime cannot 
compete for ethnic intimacy or purity with the Viennese Waltz, 
which simply insisted on dancing itself into operette. Yet nation- 
ality is easier to attain in these lesser forms than in Grand Opera. 

We can await its advent in patience. The American genius 
does not take readily to remote forms. Our finer artistic sense, 
it is true, sometimes seeks refuge in them, so hard is it to build 
upon the spiritual level of our everyday life. That level is more 
faithfully represented by the type of “realism,” which, in the 
main, we favor. Perhaps, as we fondly think, we are thus mani- 
festing the hold of a hard-headed folk on the true facts of existence; 
but it is to be suspected that a certain incapacity to leave the 
mental arithmetic, and follow the lowest algebra, of the imagina- 
tion has a great deal to do with it. In practical accomplishment 
we are great, in science, powerful; and our esthetic hungers can 
be measured by the large amount of music they consume. But 
we are weak in that central “humanity,” which lies between 
science and music, keeping them both sweet, and whose organ is 
ideal literature. We have produced a Lincola—how many works 
of letters that are not silenced by him? We need not clamor 
for American Opera. Rather is it to be hoped that we shall have 
quarried much of the immediate power, beauty and truth of 
democratic life long before our mood subsides into a genuine 
and intimate sympathy with so remote a form as the opera. 


VIOLIN TEACHING IN ITS RELATION 
TO THE ORGANIZATION OF 
CIVIC ORCHESTRAS 


By E. W. MORPHY 


MONG the many factors of civic music not one gives so 
much trouble as the orchestra, and no component is so 
hard to control or so difficult to bring to a reasonable state 

of proficiency. Choral societies spring up almost over night; 
bands grow like mushrooms—quickly and in the most unexpected 
places; but the amateur orchestra is a frail flower, almost too 
delicate to keep alive, though too beautiful to let die. It is true 
we have more orchestras now than were extant a decade ago; 
nevertheless, these organizations are still in the minority and their 
individual growth is painfully slow. This condition is due to the 
scarcity of string-instrument players, especially violinists—good 
amateur violinists. The cities seem able to supply plenty of 
material for the professional orchestras, but while it is highly 
desirable to have these excellent symphonic organizations, those 
interested in civic improvement in general and who are anxious 
for our musical future want many non-professional orchestras to 
provide activity for players not sufficiently gifted to reach pro- 
fessional standards, and also to help rear a goodly number of 
appreciative listeners. 

The scarcity of violinists is due, in part, to the following 
conditions: Until recently, the violin has not been a popular 
instrument in this country; especially as compared with some 
of the European countries, which have favored the violin and 
other orchestral instruments rather than the piano. The long 
period of apprenticeship which is required in order to gain even 
a little skill makes the violin unpopular with us. We prefer that 
form of violin practice which consists of sitting in a rocking 
chair and listening to Kreisler from a Victrola; like our physical 
exercise, as someone has cleverly said, which is nothing more 
strenuous than watching a picture of Charlie Chaplin kick someone 
in the shins. When we are willing to do more work with our brains 
and hands and not try to produce art works with machinery we 
shall be on the gain. We are too lazy for art requirements. 
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The easy, graceful movements of the advanced violinist have 
often baited the untalented weakling into the field. Only when 
such a one discovers that this freedom is the result of the most 
exacting industry, plus a natural aptitude akin to genius, and 
that perhaps years must be spent before he can even shape himself 
to the instrument, much less use it for artistic expression, does he 
appreciate the task he has set for himself. These unsuccessful 
ones unintentionally harm the cause by rehearsing their failures 
to others, thereby discouraging those who have talent but are 
just waiting for someone to draw it out. 

Again, the violin is unpopular in certain localities because 
for many years it has kept bad company. In the country districts 
and small towns, even at the present time, it is used almost ex- 
clusively for the making of a low order of dance music. The 
example of a drunken fiddler at a country dance has kept many 
a parent from letting a talented child possess a violin. Since 
many of these parents had little or no opportunity to hear the 
violin used as a medium of artistic expression, it is little wonder 
that they could not conceive of its immense possibilities for 
pleasure and educational growth. As soon as young ladies had 
the courage to study the violin and the instrument worked its 
way into churches and educational institutions, its blue blood was 
recognized. The violin at its best is an aristocrat, as is proved 
by its polished manners in the string quartet, compelling the 
other string instruments to soften their voices and become genteel. 

To many people the violin is not interesting because it is 
so largely a melodic instrument. Even those who have mastered 
it in some degree realize that they are musically handicapped 
because of its rather limited power to produce harmonies intact. 
Having to break harmonies into arpeggios leads the violinist into 
the bad habit of ignoring everything but melody, and this tune 
playing is likely to run to nothing but finger wiggling. The violin 
player who fails to secure a broad musical education runs great 
danger of forever remaining a fiddler. That the violinist must 
always seek the assistance of some form of accompaniment is a 
nuisance. This alone has caused many to abandon the instrument. 
When more than one personality is needed to express the work of 
a composer the number of rehearsals increases and much labor is 
required to produce a satisfactory ensemble. It may be argued 
that the vocalist suffers from the same conditions; but ask any 
experienced piano accompanist which of the two forms of ensemble 
is the harder to acquire and note the answer you will get without 
the slightest hesitation. 
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It is a fine thing for the cause of civic orchestras that “hope 
springs eternal in the human breast,” for without this asset and 
the fact that the young student sees around him many who 
have been successful in mastering violin difficulties, he would 
not have the courage to slave for skill. Regardless of age, material, 
physical, mental or temperamental handicaps, every owner of a 
violin outfit intends to become an Ysaye or a Kreisler. It is 
the teacher’s duty to assist these students to find themselves. 
Among the incurables is the man who starts late and expects 
to become a professional. It is only after he has squandered 
many years of his life foolishly torturing himself that he at last 
sinks in a sea of irritating difficulties. Next to the late beginner 
is the student who is innately careless. The slovenly person 
with loose mental habits is doomed to failure in any field of 
activity, but especially in music. He has, of course, as much 
right to study music as his more gifted brother, but he will learn 
some day that the world will not accept his efforts as art; in time, 
it may dawn on him that he can serve his community by not 
trying to squeeze his square musical talent into a round hole. 
Listeners are needed as well as performers, but the sluggard 
cannot get into either class, for it requires much industry and 
education to be a good listener these days. 

Teachers can help the situation by urging students to weigh 
their talents before deciding to enter the profession, and to arouse 
the drone to get control of his life forces and apply them to his 
study of music or leave the field for those who are willing to keep 
awake on the job. How any violin student can watch our great 
soloists and professional orchestra players demonstrating the 
most intense mental concentration, return to his own slipshod 
methods of practice and still expect to make good, is beyond 
comprehension. The teacher or orchestra leader who struggles 
with a laggard can rest assured that in the great scheme of edu- 
cation his work will be appreciated; but he ought to be congratu- 
lated when such a one makes way for the player who is naturally 
equipped for the work, who has had good instruction at an early 
age, has grown to his instrument and handles its idioms with ease. 

The dearth of violinists can, to some extent, be traced to 
wrong educational procedure in the home. Parents often choose 
the violin for the younger of two children, while the older one 
studies the piano. The plan is to provide for ensemble in the 
home as the children advance in age. This rarely proves satis- 
factory. More often it results in the joss of a possible violinist, 
for the younger child, starting later than the older one and on a 
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more difficult instrument, seldom catches up with the latter. 
The pianist finding it rather a bore to play the accompaniments 
of the simple violin pieces, the two drift apart. The rapid progress 
of the older child, who from the first has been able to make a more 
pleasing sound, discourages the young violinist and he drops 
from the race. Sometimes in later life he tries to resume the 
work, but the aridity of the elementary processes is too much 
for his strength of will, and the difficulties too numerous for the 
amount of time which he can afford to devote to the work. 

There are pianists who will resent what has just been stated, 
but they are reminded that we are speaking of the early stages 
of the work. It is well known that if one becomes an artist on 
any instrument much labor and self-sacrifice is demanded, but 
in the elementary work there is no denying the fact that the 
violin can not only physically torture the player to a degree not 
known to pianists or other instrumentalists, but also audibly 
torture those who come within reasonable hearing distance. 
This probably accounts for the pictures we see of His Satanic 
Majesty who poses with either a fiddle or a pitchfork. We can 
find plenty of people who will testify to the difficulty of handling 
a violin. Dr. Samuel Johnson must have met with the experience, 
for he says, “In all things we can do something at first. Any 
man will forge a bar of iron, if you give him a hammer—not so 
well as a smith, but tolerably—and make a box, though a clumsy 
one; but give him a fiddle and a fiddle-stick, and he can do nothing.” 
Haweis in his “‘ Music and Morals” shows that he, too, discovered 
violin playing to be a man’s job. “‘Do not,” he says, “‘take up 
the violin unless you mean to work hard at it. Any other instru- 
ment may be more safely trifled with.” Here is where we fail; 
we are afraid to work hard at it. We want something which will 
yield quick returns; hence the popularity of the ukulele. 

The great number of pianists compared with the number 
of violinists can be traced somewhat to the piano dealers. Piano 
teachers owe much to the piano salesmen, for no sooner are 
pianos installed than teachers are secured to make players. If 
clever salesmen would only get into the towns with two or three 
carloads of violins—real violins, not instruments of torture— 
business would boom for the violin teachers. Nothing is so 
disastrous to progress or so sure to discourage a student as a 
vulgar-toned instrument. Theodore Thomas, speaking of the 
lack of artistic expression among adult players, said: “I am con- 
vinced that the prime reason for this defect amongst violinists is 
the lack of a good instrument in early life, which might have 
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awakened a sense of tone quality instead of noise.” With so 
many excellent American makers, to say nothing of our reliable 
importers, good violins can be secured easily. It is the teacher’s 
duty to educate the parents to the importance as well as the 
value of a fine-toned instrument. An occasional lecture or studio 
talk on the construction of the violin, bringing out the fact that 
a good violin grows more valuable with age, while other instru- 
ments only wear with age, will assist greatly to interest parents in 
better violins. The Violinist of June, 1914, contains an article 
entitled, “Judging a Violin,’ which has helped many students 
and their parents to form an opinion of that rather elusive thing 
called violin-tone, and taught them how to select a work of art 
instead of a piece of jackknife carpentry. 

Regardless of this slow progress up Parnassus, affairs are 
moving in the right direction. In the future we are going 
to see plenty of fine material for our civic orchestras, for the 
system of class instruction which has had such a phenomenal 
growth in our public schools is already discovering much talent. 
Outfits are secured for the children and instruction furnished in 
classes for a few cents a lesson. At first the private teachers 
frowned upon the movement. Naturally, it is not easy for a teacher 
who was brought up on two private lessons a week, each an hour 
in length, to see how a person, especially a child, can learn violin 
playing in a class of ten or twenty; nor will he see how a teacher 
can compel himself in the late afternoon to listen to twenty tired 
children play in unison on factory-made fiddles. Fortunately, 
however, we have some teachers whose training and temper- 
ament make them peculiarly successful in this kind of work. 
These teachers work on the principle that “many are called 
but few are chosen.” They make only this claim for their work: 
the best that can be expected is an early search for children who 
show talent, these to be handed on to the private teachers. This 
early weeding-out process will spare the untalented children 
much time and their parents considerable money. To quote 
one who sees the thing clearly, “The private teacher will get 
many pupils who start in classes, but who find it will be necessary 
for them to have private instruction in order to succeed, or who 
wish to arrive at a more finished style of playing than is possible 
with class instruction.” 

There are many things about the class system in the schools 
which will need to be watched carefully or much talent will be 
lost at the outset. Violin students must not be experimented 
on by inexperienced teachers. It is becoming the practice of 
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music supervisors to take a short course in violin playing to 
meet the demands of this new duty, and in so doing they keep 
the school boards from engaging teachers of experience. The 
music supervisor’s life “is not a happy one,”’ these days, for 
everything under the light of the sun is expected of him; but 
let us hope that he will be able to handle the violin-teaching 
business in such a manner that we will be proud of the violin- 
playing in the schools and that teachers will find the work so 
well done that a new foundation will not have to be built to 
enable the student to reach greater heights. 

If violin-playing could be reduced to a science and all the 
points settled forever, a short course would be all that is necessary 
to fit one to teach the subject; but teachers of experience still 
find many things which challenge discussion. There are those 
who say that artistic violin-playing cannot be acquired if one 
starts after a certain age; others put a ban on the left-handed person; 
he is out of the race from the first. The radicals say that it is 
criminal waste of energy and time unless the aspirant has the 
divine spark and reveals it early. One teacher of reputation 
insists that a chin-rest is not necessary on the violin, while another 
urges us to eliminate the pad or shoulder-rest because it deadens 
the violin’s vibrations. Some say that it is wrong to start chil- 
dren on half and three-quarter size violins, while others believe 
that the best results can be secured by starting pupils in the 
third position instead of the first, as is the general custom. One 
excellent violinist has declared in a published work that the 
correct position for the left thumb in the three lower positions is 
behind the first finger rather than forward of it, while another, 
who holds a responsible position in a large music school, insists 
that the first finger of the right hand must cross the bow-stick 
near the knuckle and that the hand must tip over perceptibly in 
the direction of this finger. So what is the young teacher to do? 
He goes to hear some great soloist, discovers that the artist does 
everything wrong and still gets everything right, and he winds 
up by thinking that with a few lessons he can worry the pupils 
along some way. Violin-playing is not knowledge alone; it is 
knowledge plus skill, and the teacher who has not the skill is so 
poorly equipped that he is of little service. 

A point which fails to receive its full share of consideration 
is the question of a definite pitch. Not only is there great care- 
lessness on the part of teachers about establishing a fixed pitch 
for their own work, but no attempt is made to hold the pupil’s 
work to a standard pitch while he is at home. Aside from the 
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injury to the pupil’s hearing, much damage is done to the violin. 
To constantly disturb the tension on the top of an instrument 
by change of pitch is the surest way for a violin to loose its stand- 
ard quality of tone. Violin soloists prefer to use old instruments 
in their public work because after many years of careful handling 
the violin with age has found its voice, and because it has become 
adjusted to a certain pitch and will remain in tune throughout 
lengthy compositions. Speaking of pitch, it may not be out of 
place to say that the condition of the pianos in some of our schools 
where students are expected to listen attentively is enough to 
make serious teachers worry about the ears of our future musicians, 
Now that our symphony orchestras have established a definite 
pitch the violin students at least ought to provide themselves 
with tuning-forks and use them constantly. Unless the home 
practice can be done with the violin at the same pitch as at the 
lesson it would be better for the student to do all of his work 
in the presence of the teacher. Parents who play the piano to 
help the children during the practice hour should see that their 
pianos are properly tuned. Not many piano-tuners are sufficiently 
interested in music as an art to trouble themselves about a correct 
standard pitch, and even teachers ought not to be too sure that 
they know all that they need to know about pitch without pausing 
to look into the matter. Amuse yourself by asking for informa- 
tion on this subject and see what you will get. 

As mentioned before, at the very earliest opportunity the 
young violinist should have private lessons. The instruction 
should continue for many years, accompanied with solfeggio and 
the theory of music. A prevalent failing with most of our young 
people is that as soon as they join an orchestra they immediately 
discontinue their private lessons. This spells stagnation, for 
unless the conductor is a gifted drill-master, the orchestra work 
is likely to tear down technic and breed faults of every description. 
Even under the very best conditions no orchestra rehearsal was 
ever known to take the place of a good private lesson. The teacher 
must have every possible chance to clean up the pupil’s technic. 
Orchestra rehearsals are not unlike candy parties: everyone has 
a good time but hands get terribly stuck up. Technic must be 
cleaned constantly; if one has not the ambition to do this for 
himself he should engage a teacher to help him do it. 

Anyone who has had anything to do with amateur orchestras 
knows the difficulty of finding string players who will follow the 
fingerings and bowings, the correct notes or anything else indicated 
on the page. To the fiddler it means too much thinking and he 
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would much rather spoil the phrasing, the harmony, the entire 
ensemble than burn up an atom of grey matter. The average 
non-professional is devoid of an artistic conscience. He follows 
music for what he can get out of it; money first, and egotistical 
satisfaction second. He loves himself more than art. 

A demand is being created and teachers are expected to 
meet this demand. The orchestra conductor wants violinists 
with ears trained to the nth power. Perfect intonation, agreeable 
quality of tone, a facile left-hand technic and a well-educated 
bow-arm are the violinist’s stock in trade. All other things being 
equal, the man with a fine violin and a first-class bow will defeat the 
unfortunate one who has to play on a fiddle and with a crooked 
stick baldheaded for the want of hair. Conductors are right in 
insisting that their men must use only high-grade instruments, 
for it is only by so doing that the tone quality of the ensemble 
can be kept to a high standard. 

The orchestra director classifies the applications about as 
follows: First, the ones who have technical facility, who can 
play fast and in tune; second, those who have but little agility, 
who play slowly but in tune; lastly, those who have a kind of 
wild, racy, bluff technic with intonation always faulty, and 
these are in the same class with those who cannot play at all 
and are nothing but crude bunglers. Speed in violin technic is a 
very desirable thing, but speed at the sacrifice of purity of pitch 
and purity of tone is not violin playing. For a player to develop 
speed and still hold strictly to accurate intonation seven-eighths 
of his practice must be done with a perfectly quiet left hand. 
The player who uses the vibrato constantly may be able to melt 
his friends with some touching selections of the Raff Cavatina 
type, but speed him up and his playing becomes unbearable. 
His salvation lies in slow practice long continued until a thorough 
foundation is established. He must be taught that velocity in 
violin technic is a thing which cannot be forced; it is the outcome 
of much slow and serious thinking until familiarity with the 
fundamentals at last breeds speed as a perfectly natural conse- 
quence. If pianists and organists, who have both pitch and the 
voicing of their tones regulated for them, know the value of 
slow practice how much more valuable and necessary is it to 
the violinist, who has to tune every tone, furthermore regulating 
its quality, duration and power. Our best violinists are not the 
product of our amateur orchestras, educated under amateur 
directors, who take unfledged instrumentalists with little or no 
technic and yank them in a wild scramble through music of 
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great difficulty. These directors argue that such procedure 
gives the players practice in sight reading; but they forget that 
sight reading is the ability to read at sight correctly, and not 
the clumsy power to crash through a composition with a large 
percentage of the work wrong. For our civic orchestras skillful 
sight-players are not so necessary as good conscientious performers 
who will take the printed parts home and work out the details 
between rehearsals. 

We need more string players; we need violinists, well-trained 
violinists, not the kind who have taken a few lessons while attend- 
ing the ward school and have since spent a half-hour each week 
in practice on popular tunes; but the ones who are devoted to 
the instrument and who look upon their technic as a thing to be 
watched and further developed with care. Communities need 
good amateur violinists to such an extent that in the mind of 
the civic orchestra director the word orchestra and the word 
violinist seem synonymous. In the theatres, public schools, 
Sunday schools, in the lodge orchestras, in fact, all orchestras 
excepting the professional aggregations, the violins are so much 
in the minority that the efforts of these organizations sound like 
small bands. Some communities cannot have serious orchestras 
at all, because enough string players cannot be found to balance 
in the slightest degree with the woodwinds and brasses. 

However, the thing which kills most amateur orchestras is 
yet to be mentioned. No sooner has a child become able to 
carry his violin to the orchestra rehearsal than he is instructed to 
tell the teacher that he must play first violin or nothing. Some 
teachers have found it necessary to call all second violins asso- 
ciate first violins in order to get the part performed, and even 
in some institutions for higher education the conductor must 
use the utmost tact to get grown up college students to consent 
to play violas and contrabasses. If these instruments are provided 
for the players the problem is somewhat solved, but otherwise 
we are likely to have orchestras composed entirely of first violins 
and all fighting to sit on the front row. It is not at all unusual 
to find students who have renounced the violin rather than change 
to a viola, a ’cello or a bass, where they could reap the fruition 
of their talents. 

Chief, then, among the teacher’s duties is the task of instilling 
into the minds of the students a feeling of altruism. So often the 
young student is pitted against another in some form of contest 
that an egotistical spirit of super-musician is so deeply inculcated 
that later the adult is unfit and unwilling to sink his personality 
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in an orchestra for the good of the community. The professional 
orchestra does not suffer much from this, for the bread and butter 
question keeps the chairs filled; but even there it is doubtful 
whether the men pray for each other. There can be no successful 
civic orchestra without coéperation, which to the violinist is only 
another word for subordination or abnegation. Even the teachers 
are not free from this criticism. Every civic orchestra director 
has met the teacher who will not let his pupils play unless they 
can hold the so-called important positions. There is always 
evident the player who thinks he can play his part better than 
the others and therefore refuses to attend rehearsals; expecting, 
however, to be asked to play the solos at the concert. There 
are always a number who manage to miss every other rehearsal; 
they never know what has been decided upon and proceed to 
spoil the work in the end. We all know the man who drags things 
down while others are trying to push things up and then arrives 
at the last rehearsal just in time to go on the concert trip or 
attend the annual banquet. Even under the strictest disci- 
plinarians so much of this exists in every amateur orchestra that 
plainly anything like satisfactory ensemble is entirely out of the 
question. For that reason if a community hopes to get satis- 
factory results from the instrumentalists the sooner the men are 
organized into some kind of union and paid for their services, the 
better. It is either a choice of indifferent music by amateurs who 
play when they feel like it and who practice at home only when 
they are in the mood, or to have an organized body of players 
who must attend rehearsals and who are bound by contract to 
furnish their best efforts to the community in need of good music. 
The ten-cent concerts given by professional orchestras in such 
cities as Chicago and San Francisco seem a long step in the right 
direction. 

The history of satisfactory orchestra music in America, with 
the exception of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, is a record of 
instrumentalists organized under union rules. If every com- 
munity had a Henry Higginson, whose hobby it is to support a 
symphony orchestra, things might work out along different lines. 
If union organization does not meet the requirements or ‘ideals 
of those interested in civic welfare, there is only one other way 
to keep alive an orchestra of any size or of musical importance: 
find a man who besides being a genius as an orchestral director 
can instil into every musician in the community a love of self- 
sacrifice and a willingness to work in any capacity designated 
without thought of aggrandizement. Then the work will prosper. 
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Every member of the orchestra, regardless of his position, must be 
trained to see that he is needed, but is of importance only so 
long as he performs his work with reverence for the composer. 
If like the tympani player he has only to stand and count silent 
measures he can still truthfully say, “They also serve who only 
stand and wait.” 


Portrait bust (from life) of Franz Liszt by Sir Moses Ezekiel 


In the Morgan Memorial at Hartford, Conn By courtesy of the Wadsworth Atheneum 
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LISZT’S HULDIGUNGS MARSCH AND * 
WEIMAR’S VOLKSLIED 


By 0. G. SONNECK 


ECENTLY I had occasion to consult the following entry 
in the thematic catalogue of Franz Liszt’s works: 


Huldigungs-Marsch (componirt zur Huldigungsfeier (28. Au- 
gust 1853) S. K. H. des Grossherzogs Carl Alexander v. Sachsen-Wei- 
mar.) Berlin. Bote & Bock. Uebertragung: Fuer Pfte zu 2 Haenden 
vom Componisten. Berlin, Bote & Bock. 


Allegro risoluto 
Tromp. 


The natural inferences from this entry would be that the 
march was originally composed for orchestra and that it subse- 
quently was arranged for pianoforte by the composer. 

These inferences seem to be borne out by Lina Ramann in 
her Liszt biography (vol. 2, p. 229): 


(Komp. 1853) Huldigungs-Marsch ! fuer grosses Orchester 
zur Huldigungsfeier (am 28. Aug. 1853) des Grossherzogs Carl Alexander 
v. Sachsen Weimar..... (Komp. 1857) Weimars Volkslied. * (gedichtet 
von Peter Cornelius), dem feinsinnig ein Motiv aus dem Huldigungs- 
Marsch zu Grunde liegt, fuer vierstimmigen Maennerchor in Ausgaben 
mit Orchester, mit Klavierbegleitung, fuer gemischten Chor, fuer Kinder- 
chor zu Schulzwecken, fuer Klavier, etc. 

1 Edirt Partitur 1858-Bote & Bock, Berlin. 


Edirt Klavierausgabe vom Komponisten, 1863. 
2 Edirt in allen Ausgaben 1858-T. F. A. Kuehn, Weimar. 


Why my sudden interest in the “ Huldigungs-Marsch,”’ one 
of Liszt’s innumerable and forgotten minor compositions, little 
known even to the faithful of his own generation? I am free to 
confess that I had never heard of it, until I proceeded to consult 
the thematic catalogue, Ramann’s biography and sundry other 
books for the purpose of identifying the manuscript of a ‘‘ Marsch” 
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scored for military band and bearing, on a fly leaf preceding the 
first page of the score (23 p. fol.) this statement by A. W. Gott- 
schalg, the distinguished organist and pupil of Liszt: 


Festmarsch v. Dr. Franz Liszt (fuer Militaermusik von Raff). 
N. B. Dieser Marsch wurde spaeter als ‘““Huldigungs-Marsch”’ benutzt; 
dem Grossherzog Carl Alexander gewidmet. Weimar’s Volkslied v. 
Liszt wurde zum Trio benutzt. Das voliegende Autograph ist von 


Joachim Raff. 


Of this unpublished band score’ absolutely no mention is 
made in either the thematic catalogue of Liszt’s works, or in 
Ramann’s biography of Liszt, or in Schaefer’s “Chronologisch- 
systematisches Verzeichnis der Werke Joachim Rafts.” 

Comparison between the bard score of this “Marsch” and 
the orchestra score of the “Huldigungs-Marsch” published by 
Bote & Bock immediately established the fact that one march 
must have been derived from the other. True, the trios have 
nothing in common, but both marches begin (the thematic cata- 
logue quotes merely the introductory fanfare): 


After sixteen bars the marches part company structurally, the 
one for band being still more noisy and less plastic than the one 
for orchestra. 

The question arises: to which of the two marches belongs the 
priority? Gottschalg claims that the manuscript band march was 
utilized later on for the “Huldigungs-Marsch,”’ whereas the thema- 
tic catalogue and Lina Ramann would have us believe that the 
*‘Huldigungs-Marsch”’ was composed in 1853. Furthermore Gott- 
schalg claims that Liszt used his “‘Weimar’s Volkslied” as Trio for 
the “Huldigungs-Marsch,”’ whereas Lina Ramann tells us that 
the trio of this march was used for “‘ Weimar’s Volkslied.”” Finally 
Gottschalg’s statement would seem to imply that Liszt composed 
the “‘Festmarsch” for orchestra. This, then, would mean that 
the orchestral score of the “Huldigungs-Marsch”’ is merely to a 
large extent a revised version of the “ Festmarsch”’ with “‘ Weimar’s 
Volkslied”’ as substitute for the original Trio. . 

In the following pages an attempt is made to reconcile these 
statements with the help of Liszt’s correspondence, published by 
Breitkopf & Haertel. Incidentally, it will be seen, that Ramann’s 


1 Now in possession of the Library of Congress.—Ed. 
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dates of publication, so far as they concern the “Huldigungs- 
Marsch,” are incorrect. Of course Liszt’s greatness as a composer 
is not affected by these inconsequential chronological notes, but 
biographical accuracy is better than biographical inaccuracy and, 
indeed, one never can tell just when or how chronological facts 
have a bearing on the history of a great composer’s artistic evolu- 


tion. 
* ~ 


* 


Grand Duke Carl Friedrich of Saxe-Weimar, who had drawn 
Franz Liszt to his court in 1842 and thus had shed new glory on 
Weimar, died on July 8, 1853, and Carl Alexander ascended the 
throne. Immediately the preparations for the “Huldigungs” festiv- 
ities on August 28 began and Liszt had occasion to write to the 
Princess Wittgenstein on July 18, 1853, after a reception at court 
as follows: 

The company retired at 10 o’clock. Wishing me good-night, Mon- 
seigneur asked me to compose a march for his Installation-Huldigung 
on August 28th. I shall begin to-morrow; and, returning home in the 
carriage with the Prussian Lieutenant Colonel Hiller von Gaertringen, 
I believe to have found a fairly suitable motive which it is only neces- 
sary to develop further. 


In his letter of July 22, 1853, to the Princess, Liszt again 
refers to the March in these words: 


I finished yesterday my March for August 28th. It has more than 
200 measures in 4 time and I seem to have succeeded fairly well. The 
leader of the military band will arrange it for his men and Raff will 
instrumentate it for the theatre orchestra. I have written it out merely 
for piano with but a few indications for the entry of the instruments. It 
is twice as long as Mendelssohn’s march in the Sommernachtstraum—I 
believe that it will produce a fairly good effect. . . 


Shortly afterwards Liszt took the waters at Teplitz, fully 
intending to be present at Weimar during the coronation festiv- 
ities on August 28, for which he had also composed a “ Domine 
salvum fac,” but on August 25 he informed the Grand Duke that 
it would be impossible for him to return for the solemn occasion. 

In the meantime, Liszt had written about the march to 
Joachim Raff, whose services from 1849 to 1857 as Liszt’s amanuen- 
sis went far beyond suggestions as to “Hornverdopplungen und 
desgl.”” as Goellerich in his long distance reminiscences of Liszt 
(1908) would have us believe in a gossipy report of a conversation 
with Liszt in 1884. We know from the correspondence between 
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Raff and Liszt published by Raff’s widow in “Die Musik’”’ (1902) 
that Raff furnished the original instrumentation of Liszt’s ““Heroide 
funebre,”’ re-instrumentated the ‘“‘Goethe Marsch,” and assisted 
Liszt in the instrumentation of other works not only, but occasion- 
ally took a hand in the composition itself. That Liszt later on, 
when his skill in orchestration had become equal to that of Raff, 
deviated from the jointly prepared scores, may be mentioned in 
passing, because that fact is not so well known. 

It is in the correspondence alluded to that we find under 
date of August 5, 1853: 

Do not forget to give Ludwig the score of the March so that the 
parts may be copied in time; and please do not send me a mere brouillon 


of the instrumentation of the “Domine”... 

....I send you herewith a few lines for Count Beust. Call on him 
either in the afternoon at Ettersburg or more conveniently in Weimar. 
It would be best to reach an agreement with him as to the performance 
of your Te Deum and of my March verbally and directly. There can 
not be the slightest difficulty, but should one be discovered on purpose, 
Count Beust has authority to remove it... 


and again on August 24, 1853: 


Several rencontres at Teplitz which might influence my future forbid 
my presence at Weimar on August 28th contrary to my original plans. 
I regret that I shall not hear your Te Deum and I entrust entirely to 
your friendly care any performance of my March and Domine Salvum... 

Pray recommend me to Montag and his two military band-choruses 
which will have to occupy themselves with my things—and please take 
care that they are not = ~e in sloppy fashion. 


Liszt was spared this danger, for the simple reason that the 
march was not performed. We know this from the correspondence 
between him and the Grand Duke Carl Alexander, published by 
La Mara in 1909. Says the Grand Duke in his letter from Etters- 
bourg, September 18, 1853 after some flattering remarks about 
produit incomparable de votre génie”’: 

For fear of irritating my grieving mother by music in the castle 


I suppressed your march. I am obliged to you just the same and am still 
anxious to hearit. I hope and trust that I may soon have the opportunity. 


Did such an occasion present itself? I find no allusion to a 
performance in Liszt’s letters. Indeed, this march of 1853 does 
not appear to be mentioned again in his correspondence except in 
a letter to Hans von Buelow of April 26, 1857: 

I welcome the opportunity for fulfilling my promise to Mr. Bock 


[of the firm of Bote & Bock, Berlin]; and I thank you for having pointed 
it out to me. Until now, I confess, I have not succeeded in discovering 
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among my manuscripts anything suitable for him....; but if Mr. Bock 
has a little patience I shall send him in July a March analogous !to 
the march “Von Felszum Meer”]. I would request him to publish it 
brilliantly, for it is a march which I composed for the Huldigungs-Feier 
of our Grand Duke. It will figure here on the program of the jubilee 
festivities for Charles August (September 3d). I should appreciate it 
if the arrangement for piano, about six or seven pages in print, appeared 
by then. I gladly make a present of the little opus to Bock . . . 


What deductions are to be derived from these letters for 
our present purpose? In the first place, that Liszt, by command 
of the Grand Duke, composed and finished a march for the “‘ Huldi- 
gungs-Feier” of August 28, 1853. Secondly, that he composed 
the march for piano with some orchestral indications. This, then, 
was the original version of the march and it is quite clear that 
Liszt’s loosely used words “arrangement for the piano” in his 
letter to Buelow are misleading. Not the piano version, but the 
version for military band is to be looked upon as an arrangement. 
I say on purpose, the version for military band, because the second 
letter to Raff and the Grand Duke’s letter to Liszt seem to compel 
the interpretation that a change in Liszt’s plans had taken place. 
Apparently he dispensed with an arrangement for orchestra to be 
made by Raff, in favor of a band arrangement only. If Gottschalg 
was at all a judge of Raff’s handwriting and under the circum- 
stances he must have been quite familiar with Raff’s chirography, it 
would follow that Raff was entrusted with this band arrangement. 

Furthermore, it is quite clear that this band arrangement 
was not performed on August 28, 1853, also that it has remained 
unpublished. It is equally clear that Liszt did not bestow a 
specific title on this march. He simply calls it “Marsch” and 
not once “Huldigungs-Marsch.”” In other words, the entry under 
“Huldigungs-Marsch” in the thematic catalogue is misleading. 
As to the original version for piano, that, too, obviously was 
still unpublished in April, 1857, when Liszt thought of having 
it used by Bote & Bock. Curiously enough, though Liszt was 
willing to make a present of the original piano version to the 
publishers, nothing came of the affair. No such march was 
published in 1857. Indeed, this particular “Marsch” does not 
appear ever to have been published. More than this, though 
Liszt told Buelow that the “Marsch” would be performed at 
Weimar during the Grand Duke Carl August centenary festivities 
in September, 1857, it was not then performed. Or, to be more 
exact, the march was not performed in the original version of 1853, 
which was still the only version in existence in April, 1857. With 
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this assertion we have reached the second stage of the genesis 
of the troublesome “‘Huldigungs-Marsch.”” What had happened 
to induce Liszt to suddenly abandon his plan of April, 1857? 
Again his correspondence sheds light on the subject. The following 
letter from Grand Duke Carl Alexander to Liszt, written in 
Wilhelmthal, July 11, 1857, gives the key to the puzzle: 


I wish to inform you of a desire, my very dear, [!] the realization of 
which I have much at heart, and which I entrust to your friendship and 
talent. Neither my country nor my house possess a national hymn. On 
every occasion we find ourselves thrown back on the eternal God save the 
Queen. I beg of you to replace it by another hymn to emanate from 
your talent and to embody for present and future generations your own 
cachet of those elevated qualities with which God has endowed you. It 
is my desire that the festivities of September inaugurate this hymn. It 
must be something between a prayer and a Volkslied, serious rather than 
gay, neither too long nor too short—perfect. You alone can create it. 
Hence it is to you that I address myself... 


The Grand Duke in his somewhat Teutonic French was 
ordering a national hymn for Weimar from his court-conductor, 
very much as he would have ordered a new overcoat from his 
court-tailor. Liszt was too much of a diplomat to dive into his 
task without further consultation of the Grand Duke. Asked to 
whose poetry he would give preference, Carl Alexander replied 
on July 14, 1857, that he saw no reason for not asking “des accords 
a la lyre de M. Hoffman” (von Fallersleben). At the same time 
he suggested to unearth from the theatre archives the text of the 
song often used on patriotic occasions during his father’s reign 
and composed by the then court-conductor Johann Nepomuk 
Hummel. The comical side of this phase of the matter is that 
Liszt from the beginning had Hoffmann von Fallersleben in mind 
as the prospective poet of Weimar’s prospective national hymn 
and that in his subtle diplomatic way he was coaxing the Grand 
Duke into uttering a preference exactly for Hoffmann von Faller- 
sleben, who, it will be remembered, was the author of “‘Deutsch- 
land, Deutschland iiber alles.” (By the way, any one who takes 
the trouble to read the poem will see that, contrary to popular 
belief, “‘ Deutschland, Deutschland iiber alles” is not an “‘ offensive” 
but a “defensive” poem, substantially a plea for political German 
unity only.) Yet, when Liszt had accomplished his purpose, he 
did not compose Hoffmann von Fallersleben’s poem after all, 
but one by Peter Cornelius. In a letter to his brother Carl from 
Weimar, August 3, 1857, Cornelius tells us how this change of 
front came about: 
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Liszt wanted a kind of God save the King for our reigning house and 
applied for it to Hoffmann von Fallersleben. But he delivered unto his 
hands an icy-cold, official nomenclature of Goethe, Schiller, Charles 
August and Liszt was not satisfied with that sort of thing. He thought 
that perhaps I could do better and so I sent him yesterday the inclosed 
poem to Aix-la-Chapelle where he is taking the Kur. I wrote the song as 
much from my heart as I could without hypocrisy or Loyalitaetschwindel— 
to show Listz that I complied with his wish with respect. Well, if he 
likes it and composes it, I shall have innumerable opponents and the 
whole horde of know-betters (who have neither heart nor song in their 
make-up to turn out a poem of that type) will sail into me. Now please, 
my dear, worthy, erudite boy, roast my poem over the coals so that I 
may polish and improve it before venturing before the public and may 
laugh at whatever the envious breed will say . . . 


One begins to suspect that Gottschalg was correct in stating 
that ‘‘Weimar’s Volkslied,”” composed by Liszt par order de Mufti, 
was used by him for the trio of his ‘‘ Huldigungs-Marsch”. How- 
ever, the following excerpts from Liszt’s correspondence will prove 
that Gottschalg was mistaken. First we have Liszt’s letter written 
from Aachen, July 23, 1857, to the Princess Wittgenstein and it 
will be noticed that Liszt then still had Hoffmann von Fallersleben 
in mind for the poetry of Weimar’s national hymn: 


This evening I shall begin to instrumentate the Goethe and Grand 
Duke marches which are to serve as entr’actes for Dingelstedt’s Festspiel 
on September 4th. Magnolet perhaps can prevail on Hoffmann to send 
me a text forthe hymn. Invite Hoffmann for lunch—the wine of Cham- 
pagne will make his Germanic lyre foam .. . 


One day later he writes to the Princess: 


I am very busily at work on my marches, which I hope to finish in 
about a week. 


and again one day later: 


The whole afternoon was spent on retouching my marches which 
have produced a tintamarre in my head. Alas, my good, my only and 
adored “Tintamarre” is far away! I advance more slowly than I anti- 
cipated with this business of my marches, though I am at it tenaciously. 
Perhaps they will succeed all the better for it. 


On July 29 he informs the Princess: 


My marches are almost finished. They take up more than twenty 

ages of my score-paper of thirty staves, each more than 200 measures 

in length. The Goethe march has 250 measures with the repeat. You 
will be satisfied, I hope. . . 


and on July 31 with a sigh of relief: 


This march business is practically transacted and Sunday I shall 
begin to instrumentate the Fest prelude. 
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Without comment I pass on to his letter of August 5, 1857, 
to the Princess: 


Cornelius’ verses [he means, of course, ““Weimar’s Volkslied”] are 
to me what March is in Lent or rather the sun in summer. The choral 
melody of my march adapts itself to them miraculously well. Two 
birds with one stone . . . I am about to put my hymn on paper and I 
shall make a gift of the manuscript to Cornelius. In the meantime thank 
him for having responded to my wishes so well. The stanza 


Moege Segen dir entsprossen 

Aus vereinten Sarkophagen, 

Wo unsterbliche Genossen 

Diadem und Lorbeer tragen! 
is admirable. 


From his next letter, that of August 8, 1857, we learn nothing 
new, but its contents will help to flavor an otherwise dry narrative: 


All day yesterday Cornelius’ verses laid siege to me. Impossible to 
rid myself of them either at dinner or at the theatre. Magnolet and 
Miss Anderson . . . would have died laughing, had they seen me light 
my cigar étui instead of the cigar and put claret into my coffee instead 
of sugar. But at last I have cleared my mind as to what to do and I 
fancy that it will be something magnificent. To-day and to-morrow will 
be devoted to the task, for while preserving the popular character of the 
melody (to be sung unisono without alterations throughout the five 
stanzas) I shall vary noticeably the orchestral accompaniment—which 
will call for 8 or 9 pages of orchestral score. However, the prospect of 
seeing you again in a few days stimulates me and I hope to finish the 
hymn by to-morrow evening or the day after... 


Finally we have Liszt’s letter of August 10, 1857, to the Prin- 
cess, always from Aix- la-Chapelle: 


I required twelves page of full orchestral score for the Volkslied of 
Cornelius—but I hope that the poet will be just as pleased with the 
composer as he is with the poet, and they will hug each other joyfully. 
I worked at it all day yesterday, from 7 o’clock in the morning until 
9 o’clock in the evening, and again this morning. I shall now arrange it 
for performance either by a chorus or a male quartet with accompaniment 
of some brass instruments—work enough for four or five hours more... 


At least one deduction from all these letters is self-evident. 
Liszt approached the task of giving to Weimar a national hymn 
through the medium of Peter Cornelius’ verses with sincere enthu- 
siasm, but also this deduction is self-evident that he did not 
compose new music for “‘Weimar’s Volkslied.” He killed two 
birds with one stone by utilizing—as Lina Ramann correctly 
stated—the trio of the festival march composed in honor of the 
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Grand Duke. This fact finds its corroboration in a letter written 
on August 12, 1857, to another friend. Says Liszt: 
I believe to have succeeded well with the composition and the 


motif choral of my march for the Grand Duke has done excellent service 
as support (“point d’appui”’) for this Volkslied. 


With considerable satisfaction he reported to the same friend 
from Weimar on August 31, 1857, when writing of the rehearsals 
of the approaching festivities: 


The Volkslied of Cornelius met with a complete success at court and 
in town. 


It must have been quite a shock to Liszt that the final recep- 
tion of “‘Weimar’s Volkslied” on which he had spent so much 
energy and enthusiasm was followed by some severe criticism. 
The nature of this criticism appears from a curious letter written 
by Liszt to the Grand Duke on December 30, 1857: 


You know that this Volkslied has been reproached for not being 
volkstuemlich enough. Without doubt I might reply that the appeal of 
both poetry and music is to a cultured nation and that the object of this 
Volkslied is precisely to glorify the culture of Weimar traditions; never- 
theless I shall not allow my unpopularity to seek shelter behind an act 
of respectful loyalty to your august house, unless...your Royal Highness 
finds that I was somewhat justified in raising the tone of my song and 
that it should be heard in public, though some persons might not see 
their habitual taste reflected in it... 


In fairness to the critics of ‘“‘Weimar’s Volkslied” I add 
that in after-years Liszt himself took a calmer and more critical 
view of the merits of this composition as a national hymn. 


Do not let us modulate too much into minor, not even in Weimar’s 
Volkslied. As for you, remain what you are, an exemplar of noblesse, 
very major. 


he writes self-ironically from Budapest on January 25, 1881, in 
one of his touching, friendly, and fatherly letters to Buelow. 
Every reader of the letters quoted above must gain the 
impression that Liszt, under considerable difficulties, had given 
birth to an absolutely new march for the Grand Duke! Without 
further knowledge of the real facts one could easily reach the 
conclusion that the “Huldigungs-marsch”’ (incorrectly dated 1853 
in the Thematic Catalogue) is totally different from the march 
alluded to in Liszt’s letters of August, 1857. Liszt helped to pave 
the way for this possible confusion, by not once mentioning the 
title he was about to bestow on the march for the festivities in 
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September, 1857. Yet, as was pointed out at the beginning or 
this article, the march for August 28, 1853, and the march fof 
September 4, 1857, represent merely two different versions of the 
- same piece. Liszt with all his show of white fever-heat of creation 
simply retouched and orchestrated his untitled and unpublished 
pianoforte march of 1853, supressed the original trio and substi- 
tuted a new trio with “motif choral.”” There was nothing either 
thematically or constructively really new about this march of 1857, 
later published and known as the “‘Huldigungs-marsch,” except 
its trio, and Liszt killed two birds with one stone by utilizing this 
trio for “‘Weimar’s Volkslied.” 

In the published version this trio is repeated for the final 
climax of the “‘Huldigungs-Marsch.”” Whether or no this was an 
afterthought, I cannot tell. Just how Liszt used the melody of 
the trio as “point d’appui” for ‘‘Weimar’s Volkslied’”’ may be 
seen by comparing the beautifully harmonized melody as here 
quoted with the melody in the fac-simile of the first edition of 
“Weimar’s Volkslied’”’ in the version for a cappella male chorus: 


=== marca 


ete, 


And these slight alterations not only weakened the melody 
but caused Liszt inadvertently to smoke leather instead of tobacco! 

This is the genesis of the “‘Huldigings-marsch,”’ so far as I 
was able to discover. In passing, it may be mentioned that it 
attracted little or no attention in the musical press of the time. 
Not even Franz Brendel thought it worth while to devote a few 
words to it in his report of the September, 1857, festivities at 
Weimar in the “‘ Neue Zeitschrift fuer Musik,” the only organ on 
which Liszt could count for a half-way decent and fair considera- 
tion of his importance as a composer. 

Incredible as it may seem, in those days even Liszt’s publishers 
did not devote nearly as much space to advertisements of his 
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works, as they did to a lot of worse than mediocre rubbish. Per- 
haps Liszt’s hostility to the boosting of his works by commercial 
means had something to do with this attitude. Liszt was so 
busy championing the prospects of a host of other composers, 
that he neglected his own. His proud motto was, “Ich kann 
warten.”” Perhaps he would still be waiting for a recognition of 
his greatness as a composer—in his best works he certainly did 
attain greatness—had it not been for Buelow and the band of 
faithful who proclaimed and preached the art of their idol, with 
a good deal of fanatic noise, it is true, but also with that intuitive 
enthusiasm and willingness of sacrifice against which the counter- 
currents of radical opposition and even silent indifference became 
powerless in the long run. 

But back to the “‘Huldigungs-Marsch!”’ If its history as a 
composition is now tolerably clear, not so its bibliographic history. 
Lina Ramann, it will be remembered, claims that the “Partitur” 
was published by Bote & Bock in 1858 and the “ Klavierausgabe 
vom Komponisten” by the same publishers in 1863. Both dates 
are wrong, Ramann committing a bibliographic salto-mortale. 
The facts are that Bote & Bock announced the publication of the 
“Huldigungs-Marsch” “pour piano” in their ‘‘Neue Berliner 
Musik Zeitung”’ on February 17, 1858—of course, in its revised 
and final version of 1857, not in the original version of 1853—and 
the publication of the ‘‘Orchester-Partitur” not until April 18, 
1860! Thereby hangs a ludicrous episode, the humor of which 
the reader will enjoy without unnecessary comment. 

Hardly had the publication of the march been announced by 
the publishers, when Hans v. Buelow, who was looking after 
Liszt’s interests, wrote to him from Berlin on February 28, 1858: 


Are you very much displeased with the physiognomy of the “‘Huldi- 
gungs-marsch” as published by Bock? This is the second issue. The 
first was so disgraceful that I protested energetically. I am at dagger’s 
point with him as with Schlesinger. Double profit, as you once remarked. 


No further allusion of consequence to the “Huldigungs- 
Marsch” transpired in the correspondence between Buelow and 
Liszt until October 16, 1859 when Buelow, commenting on the 
publishers’ “‘hesitation to publish anything except profitable com- 
positions by Meyerbeer and Offenbach!’’wrote, 


Here is a copy of the letter which I saw myself obliged to send him 
in the matter of the Huldigungs-marsch. 


Fortunately for posterity this letter has been included in the 
fascinating collection of Buelow’s letters published by his widow 
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(Vol. III, p. 269-270) and though rather long I quote it here in 
full as an illustration of the spirit in which Buelow was fighting 
the battle of his revered father-in-law and master. The letter is 
addressed to Gustav Bock, and reads: 


It is a very irksome task to have to write the following lines, since 
possibly their contents may discommode you and since, in view of your 
personal friendliness toward me, it would have been very desirable to 
spare me the regret at annoying you. About a year ago you applied to 
me for a manuscript of my dear father-in-law Dr. Franz Liszt. I sent you 
a manuscript, called “Huldigungs marsch,” in orchestral score and in a 
version for piano and you accepted it. An honorarium was not stipulated, 
but the condition was attached to the right of publication that simulta- 
neously with the piano version (playable as a solo piece for piano) the 
orchestra score should be engraved and published. 

The piano piece was issued but circumstances of various kinds— 
taken into reasonable consideration both by me, Dr. Liszt’s agent, and 
the composer himself—prevented you from carrying out your plan to 
fulfill the above condition. 

Perhaps your admirably versatile activity caused the little matter 
to be forgotten; perhaps I have to censure myself for not having always 
pressed the demand of my father-in-law for publication of the score; 
perhaps, indeed, there is a misunderstanding that I at the time failed to 
make said condition absolutely clear to you. Iam led to this last explana- 
tion by the answer reported to me by Musikdirektor Truhn who conveyed 
to you my query about the date of publication of said score. You 
rejected the friendly suggestion for pecuniary reasons and declared your 
refusal to publish at all the score of the Huldigungs-marsch by Liszt. 

Far be it from me, to address to you, my very dear Sir and friend, 
any reproach; I assume the burden of the matter and complete responsi- 
bility to the extent of formulating for myself this obligation: to have 
said Huldigungs-marsch by Fanz Liszt engraved immediately in orches- 
tral score at my own expense. Inasmuch as the piano score of said 
work was published by your house, I have now the honor to solicit your 
assistance in my effort to live up to my obligations and to spare me 
humiliation by my father-in-law. I adjoin the request that you inform 
me at your earliest convenience of the probable cost of publication,— 
an advance inquiry to be pardoned on the grounds that I do not belong 
to the class of rentiers. 


Characteristic as is this letter of Buelow’s razor-like sarcasm 
concealed in a mouchoir of aristocratic politeness, Liszt’s reply 
of October 19, 1859 is equally characteristic of this truly wonder- 
ful man, a gentleman born if there ever was one: 


While regretting that I occasioned your disagreeable task of writing 
an explanatory letter to Mr. B., I could not help enjoying the reading of 
this little epistolary masterpiece which would merit being printed at 
the head of the score of the Huldigungs-marsch. However the little 
affair might end, please, I insist, avoid a falling out with B. on account 
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of his editorial proceedings. Tell me simply his answer and we shall 
take counsel for the best. 


On the same day Buelow could report progress, which was 
to be foreseen either pro or contra after a letter such as his to Mr. 
Bock. Just what the latter replied, I am not in a position to 
know, but Buelow wrote to Liszt: 


Here is Bock’s reply to my recent letter. It was followed immediate- 
ly by the engraver’s visit who wished to consult me about size, etc., of 
the plates. I have accepted the Leipzig edition of Glinka’s works as the 
model. In three weeks the whole thing will be a matter of the past. 


This prophecy was premature, for, as I said above, the 
orchestral score of the “‘Huldigungs-Marsch” did not appear on 
the market until April, 1860. 
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THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE OF- 
FRENCH MUSIC 


By JEAN HURE 


N a brief summary in a former study, I hinted at the pro- 
gressive impoverishment, not of the French musical genius, 
but of its external manifestations, under various foreign 

influences during more than half of the nineteenth century. 
In perfect sincerity, many musicians and writers about music 
consider these influences as beneficent. French opera seems to 
them to have been regenerated by the Italian school and by the 
lucubrations, so well received in France, of the Germanic-Franco- 
Italian Giacomo Meyerbeer. Besides, people have wanted to 
“construct” fugues and symphonies after the style of Bach and 
of Beethoven; so they killed the admirable art of the fugue by 
creating the school-fugue. And they brought symphonic art to its 
death agony by teaching the realization of the Franco-Beethoven 
idea of the sonata, like a horrible mixture of healthy German 
beer with some light but strong French wine. Vocal art, so 
brilliant among the Italians, so sober and so perfect in truly 
French works, was abandoned for Wagnerian clumsiness; chro- 
maticism, feverish and bristling, took the place of our pure and 
suave “‘diatonicism;” either disorder or tedious symmetry, which- 
ever chanced, pervaded the phases of an art which in former 
days boasted of being at once well-balanced and imaginative. 
In all these ways was brought about the death of the French 
genius—but only the apparent death. 

As I have said before, our historians first brought about the 
rebirth of French art by their documentary studies; the public 
all the while in revolt, had persisted in admiring it.1. Then there 
arose a few geniuses, some a little Germanized, some tinged with 
Italianism, a few purely French. Their names are well known; 
they are justly famous. 


1See L’Art Poétique of Boileau, where he speaks of the Cid of Corneille, con- 
demned by the Academician, by literary men, and by Cardinal de Richelieu. 


En vain contre le ciel un ministre se ligue 
Tout Paris pour Chiméne a les yeux de Rodrigue 
L’ Académie en corps a beau le censurer, 

Le public, revolté s’obstine a l’admirer. 
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At last, under a new and unexpected influence, the musical 
art of France is finding again most of the qualities of the race, 
which it should never have abandoned. A whole new school has 
been born and is growing up. Its works are composed of sweetness, 
of a soberly emotional charm, of discreet and contained form, of 
elegance without triviality. In a style quite different and wholly 
original, there has been a natural return to the qualities of the 
Couperins, of Rameau, and of Charles Gounod. Even mediocre 
musicians at the same time have gained unforeseen riches— 
harmony and melody borrowed from antique modes, chords 
hitherto not used, free rhythms, varied and delicate timbres. 

French musical art was born again. That it was born again 
is beyond all question, but it was reborn in a delicious and elegant 
disorder; or else it produced works full of unity but monotonous, 
where variety was entirely lacking—or where lack of variety was 
a fault—works in a so-called ‘‘restrained”’ style, where the musical 
vocabulary, though indubitably original and ingenious, was slight. 

Creators of rare and distinguished beauty vied with one 
another in these delicate compositions. But the most precious 
of the ancient qualities were either ignored or forgotten. First, 
the fault which appears most strikingly in these contemporary 
productions is the non-continuity in the contour, especially in 
the musical idea in general. Let me explain my point. In most 
works of the present day, there is found—above a harmonic 
murmuring the purpose of which is, according to the current 
expression, to create an atmosphere—a little motif of one or two 
measures repeated twice; then the waves of the harmony, ex- 
quisite and enchanting, persist, and another motif floats to the 
surface, and then another, and so on to the end of the work... .. ; 
these motifs bear to one another no relation either rhythmical 
or harmonic or melodic or tonal! or expressive. . . . often the 
very intervals of the motifs themselves lack these very necessary 
relationships: the ear is repeatedly surprised and almost always 
shocked, by unforeseen obstacles which in the long run fatigue 
the hearer. This mass of jewels, often very precious, does not 
form a single object—a work of art—but a strange mass “which 
has no name in any tongue.” It doesn’t “chang together,” to use 
an accurate popular expression. There is incoherence—organized 
incoherence you may call it if you like, but incontestible inco- 
herence. 

This absence of harmony—I use the word in its antique 
sense—has numerous consequences. First, it produces a dis- 
concerting quality which fatigues and enervates the bearer, which 
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causes a sort of anguish and unrest even in the midst of pleasure 
and of which the bearer soon tires. This succession of sensations, 
though lively and agreeable ones, when they are entirely dis- 
connected, give the bearer with musical taste a constant sense 
of deception. It is a curious fact that in such music the unity 
and variety necessary to every esthetic work can be found, 
but the unity is neutralized by the incoherence of the varied 
elements which are superimposed. Further, whatever seduction 
these works may have is ephemeral—the ear is quickly wearied 
with them. As Saint Augustine well said, “‘The sensation passes, 
the feeling of the harmonious proportions abides.” 

Such is in brief the present state of contemporary musical 
art in France—or rather such is the music which, triumphant 
yesterday, seems to-day a little out of date, almost forgotten, 
despite its seductive qualities. 

A younger school seems to be announcing itself, resplendent. 
It has furnished so far only attempts, but these efforts give 
promise of a fine future. It is not without interest to endeavor 
to sketch this new art, which is still stammering, but which 
to-morrow will be perhaps more magnificent than any other. 
Above all, the new art will carefully avoid the neglect of any 
of the marvellous elements in the musical art of preceding times. 
We can learn what these elements are by a profound study of 
the masters, romantic and classic, of the musicians of the Renais- 
sance, of the ecclesiastical modes of the middle ages, of the modes 
of Greece, of the East and of the Far-East, and of the popular 
songs of all countries. 

Does this mean that the works of the future will be imitations 
of the music of former days? Not at all. External means, musical 
material, will be widely used, but the works will not be copies. 
The modern artist will assimilate ancient methods; he will use 
them according to his own taste and his own temperament and 
he will renew them. As was said of La Fontaine, “In taking 
everything he imitated nothing.” The modern musician will 
regenerate the art of counterpoint, of canons, of the fugue; he 
will give to the sonata a new form, more closely one, more logical, 
more concise, more perfect in beauty than the symphonic form 
of older days, ingenious but conventional as that is. He will 
cultivate the art of writing for voices and will bring to perfection 
again the refined art of instrumental composition. He will invent 
harmonic and melodic combinations—chords, progressions of 
chords, tonalities never yet heard, undiscovered dispositions of 
timbres. His work will be essentially new; it will have above 
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all that harmony of proportions without which nothing can en- 
dure. 

It will be modern. This is an important point. It is wrong 
to call all new music modern music. Modern music is that which 
corresponds to our modern mentality. Now, what actually is 
our modern mentality? It is a mentality which seeks every 
day in every field, more conciseness, more logic, more clearness. 
Proof of this may be found in all our secial and economic organ- 
ization, in our taste for the comfortable, our hatred for incon- 
venience and boredom, our love for agreeable sensations, our 
aspiration after serenity. The art of to-morrow will be an art 
of quiet and, as I have often said, quiet is the most esthetic of 
passions. The art of to-morrow will be, like the science of to-day, 
made up of logic, of deduction, of simplicity in the midst of the 
greatest complexity. It will tolerate no useless element, no mani- 
festation the expression of which could be more simple. It will 
detest fatiguing prolixities, tediousness, redundancy, sterile agi- 
tation, everything which can shock our sensorial eagerness and 
the logic which we wish to apply to that eagerness or the fancy 
which pleases us in that application. Like existing science, it 
will be bold and free, eager to dart in full flight over the highest 
summits, with a facility the greater because of the more perfect 
technical surety and esthetic logic of the artists. It will be an 
art of perfect realization of ideals, an art of wider scope, an art 
disdainful of all prejudice. 

The artists of to-morrow, the musician especially, will have 
to guard against one danger. Composed of so many differing 
elements, the music of the future may easily be lacking in sobriety 
and in unity if, forewarned, the musician does not take especial 
care to fuse and weld closely together his diverse parts; he must 
not be content to classify them in disorder or even to arrange 
them in a logical order, as has been done too often in very recent 
times, with the result that in one work elements borrowed from 
various styles followed one another instead of mingling in one whole. 

There is, then, a great musical epoch which is destined to 
follow the pleasant band of present-day conquerors. We must 
greet this new dawn with sympathy and with hope. 


(Translated by Marguerite Barton) 


THE WORKS OF SIR HENRY BISHOP: 
By F. CORDER 
Hente Rowley Bishop occupies a curious position in the 


gallery of distinguished musicians. During his life-time 

his music was much over-rated, even by his fellow com- 
posers; but after his death nothing at first survived save his bril- 
liant “‘Glees”’ (so called) and some half a dozen popular but trivial 
songs. Now, sixty years later, the “Glees” are forgotten, but 
the songs have put on immortality. Let us look into this. 

There is no definitive or trustworthy account of Bishop’s life 
and works, even that in the Dictionary of National Biography 
being incomplete, as I shall show. The life of a theatrical con- 
ductor, who spends all his time in scoring and arranging his own 
and other people’s works, can hardly be expected to teem with 
incident, and I know of nothing which could be profitably added 
to the existing scanty account of Bishop’s doings. So we will 
dispose of this unimportant part of our subject in the fewest 
words. 

Born in London on November 18, 1786, his talent for music 
was of that spontaneous kind which often shows itself at an early 
age. He says in his diary (extracts from which appeared in The 
Musical Times of October, 1895), “‘The first song I remember to 
have had printed was entitled “‘He winna tak’ the hint” which 
was published in 1800, or 1801.” This would make him less than 
fifteen at the time, but he must have been precocious in other 
ways as well, for he goes on: “I was then in partnership with my 
cousin, William Wigley, a music-seller in Spring Gardens, at the 
corner of the passage leading into St. James’s Park, during which 
time we bought of Dr. Arnold, for £50, a Ballet d’occasion called 
“The Corsair” performed at the Haymarket Theatre, and which 
we published.”’ After bringing out several other early composi- 
tions of Bishop’s this partnership came to a termination and the 
youth went to Panton’s at Newmarket, whilst there becoming a 
pupil of Francesco Bianchi who was an operatic composer and 
conductor of repute and whose style he imitated thenceforward. 
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Sir Henry Rowley Bishop, 1756-1855. 
Reproduced from the rare engraving of the Foster portrait, a copy of which is in the 
Royal Academy of Music, London 
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Bishop’s first composition for the stage was a kind of Vaude- 
ville, or musical comedietta, entitled ““Angelina”’, produced for 
the benefit of an actress. Next he assisted in some ballets and 
before long got a commission for an opera at Drury Lane. (Those 
were wondrous days!) The accident of the theatre being burnt 
down the day after this production brought the composer into 
notice and he was offered an engagement by the manager of 
Covent Garden as musical director and composer to that theatre. 
What his qualifications were we are not informed, but this is just 
the kind of thing that managers do, and Bishop, who must have 
had Jewish blood in him, kept this post for fourteen years, only 
quitting it to step into a similar engagement at Drury Lane. He 
returned to Covent Garden again fourteen years later. Though 
he rose high in his profession, teaching for some years at the then 
recently established Royal Academy of Music, taking a musical 
degree at Oxford in 1839 and receiving the honour of knighthood 
in 1842, he was never a rich man, but after a life of incessant and 
badly rewarded labour, died almost in indigence orf April 20, 1855. 
He was twice married, both his wives being singers. By the first— 
a Miss Lyons, he had two daughters; the second, Anne Riviére, 
eloped with the old harpist Bochsa—‘‘a man,” as Mr. Lillyvick 
in Nicholas Nickleby says “that any man might have considered 
himself safe from.’’ And when one thinks of the many brilliant 
songs Bishop wrote for his wife, while Bochsa’s attempts at 
composition were—but there! There is never any sense or reason 
in these things. 

Original engraved portraits of Bishop are scarce. The por- 
trait in the National Gallery has been photographed but not 
engraved. Another fine portrait by T. Foster was engraved, 
but copies are remarkably rare, only two being known. A poor 
lithographic portrait by Vigneron is commoner. An excellent 
steel engraved head by Wageman was issued in a musical paper 
(the Harmonicon, I believe) and there is a lithograph by the same 
artist after that by Vigneron. A very poor woodcut (but good 
likeness) appeared in the Illustrated London News with a notice of 
his works shortly before his death. 

Bishop’s dramatic compositions, with which we are chiefly 
concerned, amount to the formidable total of one hundred and 
forty-four; but this is including all those to which he merely 
contributed a song or two, though even in these cases he probably 
had to score the entire works for small band. We shall best make 
our way through this list by arranging the pieces first in alpha- 
betical and then in chronological order. 
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CoMPLETE LIST OF THOSE STAGE WORKS IN THE MUSIC OF WHICH HENRY 
BisHOP WAS IN ANY WAY CONCERNED. 


Name 
ZEthiop 
Aladdin 


Alchemist, The 

1 Angelina 
Antiquary, The 
Anthony and Cleopatra 
Apostate, The 
Armide et Renaud 
Artaxerxes 


Arthur and Emmeline 
As you like it 

Aurora 

Barber of Seville 

Battle of Bothwell brigg 
Beacon of Liberty 
Beggar’s Opera 


Bottle of Champagne 
Brazen bust 


Brother and Sister 
Burgomaster of Saardam 


Captain or the Colonel 
Caractacus 

Charles II 

Circassian Bride 

Clari 

Comedy of Errors 


Comus 

Coronation of Charles X 
Cortez 

Cymon 

December and May 


Devil’s Bridge 
Demon 

Der Freischiitz 
Dr. Sangrado 
Don Juan 

Don John 

Don Pedro 
Doom-ship 
Duke of Savoy 


Edward, Black prince 
Englishmen in India 
Exit by mistake 
Fall of Algiers 
Fazio 
Farmer’s Wife 
Father and his children 
73 Faustus 
100 Fidelio 


Description 
Romantic Drama 


Opera. Also called Har- 


oun al Raschid 
Opera by Spohr 
Musical trifle 
Drama 
Tragedy 
Tragedy 


Romantic drama 


Opera by Arne 


Opera by Purcell 
“Opera” (sic) 


Opera by Rossini 
Melodrama 


“Historical Romance” 


By Pepusch 


Comedietta 
Romantic melodrama 


Operatic play 
Melodrama 


Operetta 

Ballet d’action 
Comedietta 
Grand opera 
Domestic drama 
Comedy 


Masque by Arne 
Spectacle 
Historical play 
Dramatic Romance 
Musical Farce 


Melodrama 
Meyerbeer’s Robert 
Opera by Weber 
Spanish ballet 
Opera by Mozart 
Musical play 
Drama 
Melodrama 
Musical play 


Historical play 
Comic opera 
Comedy-ballet 
Opera 

Tragedy 

Opera 

Romantic drama 
Romantic drama 
Opera by Beethoven 


Bishop’s connection with it 
Overture and some ballads. 
Wrote all of it 


Adapted it 

Unknown 

12 numbers 

One musical number 

2 numbers 

Overture 

In 1813 he added a Finale, in 
1814 arranged the reci- 
tatives and in 1839 sup- 
plied additional accompani- 
ments. 

Unknown 

All the music; 15 numbers 

Unknown 

Rewrote it 

Mostly arranged Scotch airs 

8 numbers 

Probably improved the ac- 
companiments. 

A few songs 

An Overture and 20 melo- 
dramas 

6 numbers with other com- 
posers 

Incidental music; quantity 
unknown 

A few songs 

The whole 

A few songs 

Nearly the whole; 11 numbers 

22 numbers 

15 numbers; partly arrange- 
ments 

Two songs 

Unknown 

21 numbers 

11 numbers out of 14 

Unknown: one number pub- 
lished 

Additions, of unknown extent 

Arranged 

Arranged 

25 short dances 

Rewrote it 

10 out of 18 numbers 

Unknown 

Unknown 

Unknown: 5 numbers pub- 
lished 

One song known 

16 numbers 

Unknown 

9 numbers 

Unknown 

9 numbers with Reeve 

Unknown 

All the music; 19 numbers 

Arranged 
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94 
11 
6 
2 
| 5 
2 
85 
> 125 
: 
89 
130 Ballet 
: 
72 
83 
126 
20 
58 
123 
88 
9 
83 
70 
18 
92 
85 
42 
59 
135 
112 
90 
82 
49 
75 
102 
117 
51 
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Name 
23 For England ho! 
33 Forest of Bondy 
127 Fortunate Isles 
62 Fortunatus and his sons 
53 Gentle Shepherd, The 
66 Gnome king 


$1 Grand Alliance 
44 Guy Mannering 
183 Hamlet 


21 Harry le Roy 


63 Heart of Midlothian 
50 Heir of Vironi 
71 Henri Quatre 


77 Henry IV, Part 2 
107 Hofer 

104 Home, sweet home! 
48 Humorous Lieutenant 
56 Illustrious Traveller 
41 Jean du Bart 

$4 John of Paris 


140 Kenilworth 

18 Knight of Snowdon 
97 Knights of the Cross 
11 La Sonnambula 
79 Law of Java 
49 Libertine 
129 Lionel and Clarissa 
181 Lodoiska 
142 Lord of the Manor 
113 Love Charm 

5 Love in a Tub 
124 Love’s Labour Lost 
67 Macbeth 


114 Magic Fan 
40 Magpie or the Maid 
Maid Marian 
Maid of Cashmere 
Maid of the Mill 
Manfred 
Maniac 
Marriage of Figaro 
Masaniello 
Midas 
Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Miller and his Men 
Mirandola 
Montoni 
Montrose 
Mora’s Love 
Mysterious Bride 
Narcisse et les Graces 
Native Land 
Nigel 
Night before Wedding 
Ninetta 
Noble Outlaw 
25 Poor Vulcan 


Description 
Melodramatic opera 
Melodrama 
Spectacle 
A musical drama 

? 


Opera 


Spectacle 
Opera 
Tragedy 


Pastoral Burletta 


Musical Drama 
Operatic piece 
Opera 


Historical play 

Opera by Rossini 

Drama 

Old play altered 

Melodrama 

Historic melodrama 

Light opera by Boiel- 
dieu 

Drama 

“Grand opera” 

Drama 

Opera by Bellini 

Musical drama 

Opera by Mozart 

Old opera 

Opera by Cherubini 

Opera by Jackson 

Opera by Auber 

Ballet 

Comedy 

Tragedy 


Vaudeville 
Meledrama 
Opera 

Opera by Auber 
Old opera 

Poetic drama 
Grand opera 
Opera by Mozart 
Opera by Auber 
Old opera 
Shakespeare 
Melodrama 
Tragedy 
Tragedy 

Drama 

Ballet 

Romantic drama 
Ballet 

Opera by Rossini 
Drama 

Opera by Boieldieu 
Opera by Rossini 
Comic opera 
Musical burletta 
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Bishop’s connection with it 

13 out of 15 numbers 

A quantity of action music 

Unknown 

21 numbers 

Unknown 

13 numbers and much action 
music 

National anthems arranged 

10 numbers, (1 by Attwood) 

Incidental music, quantity 
unknown 

14 numbers, some being ar- 
rangements 

12 numbers 

7 numbers 

14 numbers, some arrange- 
ments 

Coronation music 

Adapted 

13 numbers 

9 numbers 

Unknown 

Overture and dances 

13 numbers substituted by 
Bishop 

Unknown 

18 numbers 

Unknown 

Adapted 

14 numbers 

Cruelly adapted 

Additional numbers 

Adapted 

Additional numbers 

Adapted 

Wrote all the music 

Incidental music 

Additional accompaniments to 
Lock 

A few songs 

Incidental music 

18 numbers 

Adapted 

6 additional numbers 

Unknown 

14 numbers 

Cruelly adapted 

Adapted 

Additions 

19 numbers 

13 numbers 

Unknown 

Unknown 

11 numbers 

17 short numbers 

Unknown 

Unknown 

Arranged (vamped) 

Unknown 

Adapted 

Adapted 

16 numbers 

2 numbers 
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Name 


98 Rencontre 
15 Renegade 
54 Retribution 
64 Roland for an Oliver 
110 Romance of a Day 
17 Romeo and Juliet 
47 Royal Nuptials 
121 Rural Felicity 
30 Sadak & Kalasrade 
115 Sedan Chair 
24 Selim and Azor 
6 Siege of St. Quentin 
46 Slave 
139 Stanford’s Diorama 
65 Swedish Patriotism 
2 Tamerlane and Bajazet 
133 Teazing made easy 
39 Telemachus 
82 Tempest 
73 Twelfth Night 
76 Two Gentlemen of Ve- 
rona 
112 Tyrolean Peasant 
108 Under the Oak 
86 Vespers of Palermo 
11 Vintagers 
14 Virgin of the Sun 
137 Vision of the Sun 
29 Wandering Boys 
141 Waverley 
45 Who Wants a Wife? 
128 Wife of Two Husbands 
109 William and Adeiaide 
94 William Tell 
136 X. Y. Z. by advertise- 
ment 
103 Yelva 


Description 
Operatic Comedy 
Drama 
Drama 
A Farce 
Opera 
Tragedy 
Pageant 
Comedietta 
Spectacle 
Vaudeville 
Drama 
Melodrama 
Opera 


Melodrama 
Ballet 
Comedietta 
Old opera 
Shakespeare 


Melodrama 
Vaudeville opera 
Tragedy 

Musical Romance 
Opera 

Spectacle 
Romantic drama 
Drama 

Burletta 

Drama 
Vaudeville 
Opera by Rossini 


Farce 
Melodrama 
Opera 


Bishop’s connection with it 
10 numbers 
9 numbers 
Unknown 
Adapted (?) 
16 numbers 
Unknown 
Unknown 


1 song 

Music to Act I only 
Unknown 

Additions 

Dramatic music 

All the music, some 21 numbers 
Unknown 

Unknown 

Additions 

Unknown 

6 additional numbers 
Unknown 

12 numbers 


12 numbers 
Unknown 
Unknown 


16 numbers 
Unknown 

All the music 
Unknown 

5 numbers 
Unknown 
Thrice adapted 
Unknown 


19 numbers 
About 15 numbers 


Of these 144 works 50 can be summarily disposed of; 15 rest 
only on the authority of Bishop’s own diary, which is curiously 
incorrect, both as to dates and details. These doubtful works are: 


The Vintagers, prod. Aug. 1, 1809 (a) 


Romeo and Juliet 
Midas 

The Royal Nuptials 
The Gentle Shepherd 
Retribution 

Macbeth 

Arthur and Emmeline 


Montoni May 8, 1821 

1811 Nigel Jan. 28, 1823 
1812 The Tempest 1823 
1816 (a) Vespers of Palermo Dec. 12, 1828 


1818 (a) Coronation of Charles X May 15—1825 


Jan. 1, 1818 
1819 Don Pedro 


1819 


really July 5—1825 
Feb. 10— 
really March—1823 


Those marked (a) do not appear in contemporary advertise- 
ments; the rest were produced, but without advertising any music 
by Bishop. Thirteen other works are not mentioned by Bishop, 
but appear in the list given only in the generally accurate Diction- 
ary of National Biography. 
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The Wife of two husbands May 9, 1808 X. Y. Z. June 13, 1818 
Aurora Sept. 1814 Vision of the Sun March 23, 1830 
Lodoiska Oct. 15,1815 Hamlet 1830 
Exit by mistake July 27,1816 Stanford’s Diorama 1830 
Teasing made easy July 30,1817 Kenilworth 1832 
Fazio Feb. 5, 1818 Waverley 1832 


The Devil’s Bridge Apr. 11, 1818 


Neither Hamlet, Kenilworth nor Waverley appear to have 
been played at Covent Garden in the years here given and I find 
no trace of the others. Twenty-four other works were at least 
nominally Bishop’s, but were never published; some were first- 
night failures, others adaptations, the extent of his connection 
with which cannot now be known. They are 


Produced Produced 
Illustrious Traveller 3, 2°18 Magic Fan June 1832 
Burgomaster of Zaardam 23, 9 18 Sedan Chair June 1832 
Swedish Patriotism 19, 57°19 Bottle of Champagne cia 
William Tell (twice) 11, 5 ’25 Doom-ship ad 

Love-charm Nov. “ 

Masaniello 17, 27°25 Sonnambula 1833 
Knights of the Cross 29, 5°28 Maid of Cashmere " 
Fidelio 1827. Manfred 1834 
Ninetta 4, 2°30 Captain or Colonel? 1834 
(revised'as The Maid of Paliseauin1837) Love’s Labour’s lost a1 
Alchymist March 1839 Beggar’s opera 
Demon (Roberto) March 1832 Fortunate Isles 12, 2°40 
Tyrolean Peasant May 1832 


Of the ninety-four works with which Bishop is known to have 
been connected some are adaptations, of very various degrees of 
freedom, about twenty are pieces to which he contributed only a 
song or two, and sixty are wholly or in great part actually his 
composition. Let us now give a word or two to each of these. 


1. AnGettna; a Musical Farce, produced at the Margate theatre 
in 1804 for the benefit of Mrs. Henry. Bishop revived it in 1825, but it 
was never published. 

2. TAMERLANE ET Basazer. A grand Heroic Ballet, produced at 
the King’s theatre in 1806 (date uncertain). Bishop says, ‘‘The chief 
- of the music I selected from a Ballet by Martini, by desire of the 

allet-master, Ropi . . . the pieces I composed for it . . . were published 
by Pearce and Co. in the Haymarket. This Ballet had a very great 
— The published Pfte score contains, however, no music by 
ishop. 

s ArMIDE ET Renavp, May 15, 1806. Bishop supplied an Over- 
ture, of little merit, which he arranged as a Pfte duet and published. 

4. NaARCISSE ET LES Graces. Ballet, June 1806 at the King’s 
theatre. There are seventeen short numbers; apparently the scoring 
only is Bishop’s. 
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5. Love 1n A Tus. ‘‘Pastoral Ballet” produced in Nov. 1806. 
It ran for three hundred nights—an extraordinary success for those days. 
It afterwards became a regular stock piece for circuses and survives, I 
believe, to the present day. There are sixteen short, lively numbers. 

6. Tuer Siece or St. Quentin. Produced at Drury Lane in 1807 
and revived in 1808. Bishop only wrote some pieces of incidental action 
music for it. 

7. Caractacus. Ballet, produced at Drury Lane, April 1808. 
The Pfte score was published; it contains an Overture, a pretty Quartet, 
‘‘Breathe, my harp” and numerous marches and dances of scant merit. 

8. Tue Mysterious Brive. Drury Lane, June 1, 1806, with 
music “composed and arranged” by H. B. Other details lacking. 

9. Tue Circassian Brive. Bishop’s first ‘Grand opera.’’ Drury 
Lane Feb. 23, 1809. The theatre was burnt down the next day and the 
music lost. Bishop rewrote all he could remember of it and published it. 
The vocal score is extant, with a curious frontispiece representing flames 
and a pheenix amid them. If there were any ensemble pieces they have 
been omitted, as is frequently the case. There are some average songs 
and the usual pot-pourri Overture, described more fully later. 

10. Mora’s Loves, or tHE ENcHANTED Harp. A Ballet of some 
seventeen nos. all quite short and trivial. Produced at King’s theatre on 
June 15, 1809 and afterwards transferred to the Lyceum under the 
title of ‘*The Caledonian Minstrel.” Revived at Covent Garden Dec. 
4, 1817. 

12. Tue Maniac: or THE Swiss Banopitti. Lyceum, March 13, 
1810. This was one of Bishop’s most typical works. It contains the 
fine chorus “The tiger couches” and several other picturesque numbers. 

13. Tue Knicut or SNowpon. Covent Garden, Feb. 5, 1811. 
An operatic version of Scott’s Lady of the Lake by Thomas Morton. 
Here we have the excellent choruses ‘‘Now tramp!’’, ‘‘What ho, clans- 
men!” and “Gallant liegemen,”’ besides a good Quartet and a drinking 
song which seems almest too good to be genuine. 

14. Tue Vircin ofr THE Sun. Jan. 27, 1812. An opera on Kotze- 
bue’s old play of Pizarro. Contains a couple of effective choruses and 
several bright, but terribly conventional songs. 

15. Tue Aruiopr. Produced, like all the others till further notice, 
at Covent Garden. It was damned the first night (Oct. 6, 1812) and 
revived with additional music on Jan. 11, 1813 under the title of ‘‘Haroun 
Al Raschid.”’ Inferior work. 

16. THe Renecape. An adaptation of Dryden’s play ‘‘Don Sebas- 
” The music is about on a par with the preceding item. 

18. Comus. A couple of songs were added to Arne’s music in 
1813. 

20. Tue Brazen Bust. May 29,1813. A Melodrama, to which 
Bishop supplied an Overture of the usual kind and some twenty short 
pieces of action-music. 

21. Harry te Roy. A “Heroic Pastoral Burletta” founded upon 
Dodsley’s “King and the Miller of Mansfield.”” Bishop describes his 
music with great incorrectness as ‘“‘Written entirely in recitatives and 
Airs, partly original and partly selected from French and other sources.” 
But the only borrowed numbers are “Ye banks and braes”’ and ‘‘Savour- 
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neen deelish;” there are five concerted pieces and no recitatives what- 
ever. 
22. Tue MILLER anp His Men. October 13, 1814. The music 
to this famous melodrama shows Bishop at his very best. There are no 
songs, only the four fine ensemble pieces ‘‘When the wind blows” “Stay, 
prithee stay.” “Fill boys and drink about” and ‘Now to the Forest” 
and a number of scraps of melodrame, which it seems odd to have printed 
in the pianoforte score. 

23. For EnGianp, HO! Produced Dec. 18, 1812. Another good 
specimen of Bishop’s talent. Two interpolated ballads by Welch could 
have been spared, but the Trio “The sailor’s welcome”’ is a little master- 

iece. 
: 25. Poor Vutcan. Feb. 3, 1813. An old Extravaganza to which 
Bishop contributed a duet and a song. 

26. ARTAXERXES. (See No. 35) 

27. ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. Why the Epicedium, written by 
Bishop for a revival of this play was published, I cannot explain; it could 
have no interest apart from the play. 

28. Tue Farmer’s Wire. Opera by C. Dibdin, Feb. 7, 1814. 
This was advertised as having music by six composers, but the published 
score only contains nine numbers by Bishop, not of his best. 

29. Tue Wanpverine Boy, or The Castle of Olivet. Feb. 24, 1814. 
Here we have six dull numbers and a quantity of ordinary melodrames. 

30. SapakK AnD Katasrapé, or the Waters of Oblivion. Apr. 11, 
1814. The music of Act I only was by Bishop. Mostly melodrames. 

31. THe Granp Atuiance. June 11, 1814. This is simply a 
series of the national Anthems with fresh words and a song, apparently 
by Arne. Possibly Bishop scored the whole. 

32. Docror Sanerapo. Sept. 1814. A Spanish Ballet with 
twenty-five numbers of very ordinary dance music. 

33. Tue Forest or Bonpy. Sept. 13, 1814. The music of this 
is so petty that one wonders why it was ever printed. An Overture, a 
comic song, a dance and a number of trifling melodrames are the contents. 

34. Joun or Parts. Nov. 12, 1814. A comic opera adapted 
from Boieldieu, whose pretty Overture is omitted, while a dozen unin- 
eresting numbers by Bishop are inserted. But one ‘‘Pastoral Dance’ 
by him is a tune which has become immortal: 


It is curious that this should stand so apart from Bishop’s multitud- 
inous other efforts of the same kind. 

35. ARTAXERXES. Opera by Arne, revived in 1813 and also Sept. 
80, 1814. For the latter occasion Bishop filled in accompaniments and 
wrote a Finale, which is lacking to the original. Score published. 

86. Tue Maip or THE MILL, an old ballad-opera. Revived Oct. 
18, 1814. Bishop added seven songs of little interest. 

$7. BroTHer AND Sister. Feb. 1, 1815. A weak pasticcio by 
Bishop, J. Reeve and Martini, the former supplying an Overture and 
six songs. 


Allegro 
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88. Tue Nosite Ovrtiaw, comic opera in three acts, April 7, 
1815. Overture and fifteen vocal numbers, all uninteresting except one, 
which is the famous song ‘The Pilgrim of Love.’ 

39. TrLemacuus. June 7, 1815. An old ballad opera, for this 
revival of which Bishop contributed five songs and what he calls “The 
celebrated glee of the Winds.’ 

40. Tue Maapie or THE Mar. Sept. 15, 1815. A well-known 
drama, with numerous scraps of melodrame and an Overture, which is a 
pot-pourri of French airs. 

41. Joun pu Bart, or THE VoyaGE TO Potanp. Oct. 25, 1815. 
Described as a ‘Grand Historical Melodrama.’ In the Overture Bishop 
has given almost his only attempt at Programme Music, labelling the 
items. for fear of mistake. There is a frigate setting sail, wind rising, 
storm, shipwreck and so forth, the whole ending with the usual inane 
dance movement which goes on till the curtain is ready to rise. There 
are two songs and some common marches and dances. 

42. Cymon, a Dramatic Romance. Nov. 20, 1815. Contains a 
weak Overture and ten songs by Bishop, two by Michael Arne and a 
pretty one by Braham. 

43. A Mipsummer Nicut’s Dream, Jan. 17, 1816. Here we 
have nineteen numbers, none of much merit except the five which are 
‘adapted’. These include Handel’s ‘Hush, ye pretty warbling choir!’ 
Bishop prend son bien ow il le trouve. 

44. Guy Mannerine. March 12, 1816. This so-called ‘Opera,’ 
a melodrama founded on Scott’s novel, with quite superfluous music, 
is the only work by which Bishop’s name is now remembered. If it 
contains four of his weakest ballads (for which others are usually 
substituted) and two still weaker ones by Attwood, it also contains 
three of his very best ‘Glees,’ as they are called—‘‘The winds whistle 
cold,” “‘The fox jumped over,” and ‘‘The chough and crow” besides 
an Overture which is a mere string of Scotch tunes, but having got printed, 
survives to this day. 

45. Wo Wants A Wire? or Tue Law or THE Lanpb. April 
16, 1816. A rather successful burletta with an Overture, song, melodrames 
and one glee ‘Goodnight!’ which contains a curious anticipation both 
of Bishop’s ‘‘Home, sweet home!” and Sullivan’s “H. M. S. Pinafore.” 
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46. THe SLAVE, an opera in three Acts. Nov. 12,1816. There are 
eighteen numbers, of unequal merit. The opening sextet “Blow, gentle 
gales” is one of Bishop’s best efforts and the Finale to Act II is quite 
powerful, but most of the songs are exasperatingly futile, save a dramatic 
-_ “Pity the slave!” The whole ends with}the gay dance from “John 
of Paris. 
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48. Tue Humorous Lieutenant. Jan. 18, 1817. A modernised 
version of Beaumont and Fletcher’s play with nine musical numbers. 
There are two rather pretty songs, but the rest is feeble. 

49. Don JuaN, oR THE LiBERTINE. May 20, 1817. This is a 
terrible example (or so it seems to us now) of the unprincipled adaptor’s 
misdeeds. Mozart’s opera being produced at one operatic establishment 
with success, the rival house must evade thelaws of copyright by putting 
on a piracy of the work with fresh music. It is needless to catalogue 
Bishop’s alterations. Scarcely a number but is mutilated; most of the 
concerted pieces are omitted altogether, while a duet from ‘‘The Magic 
Flute’’and several dances by Mozart, Bishop and Martini are interpolated. 

50. Tue Herr or Vironi. Feb. 27, 1817. A trifling after-piece 
with seven numbers of agreeable and unpretentious music. The opening 
chorus “‘Look out, the time is near”’ is very nice. 

51. Tue Duxke or Savoy. An adaptation from Dalayrac’s Deux 
petits Savoyards. It was a failure, but five numbers were published. 

52. Tue FATHER AND HIS CHILDREN, Oct. 25, 1817. There is a 
notice of its failure in Kenrick’s British Stage, but no music is mentioned. 

55. Tue Apostate, May 13, 1817. A tragedy by Richard Shiel. 
Two poor numbers were published, but the play, which was a failure, 
does not appear in even the D. N. B. list. 

56. Tue ILLustrious Feb. 3,1818. Another failure. 
No music is mentioned in the advertisements or notices. 

57. ZuMA, OR THE TREE OF HEALTH. Feb. 21, 1818. Opera by 
C. Dibdin, the libretto based on a moral tale by the Contesse de Ségur. 
The published libretto has an amusing preface, the vocal score does not 
contain any of the choruses, which are the only good things in the work. 
“Daughter of error” is an excellent piece and there are three others, all 

ublished as ‘‘Glees.”” Fifteen numbers in all, besides two songs by 
raham (also omitted). 

59. DrcEMBER AND May, a musical Farce; May 16, 1818. A 
failure, one song being published. Of this Bishop says “ ‘Rude was the 
gale and unkind was the billow’ was not altogether an inappropriate song 
to print after the storm which the piece encountered the first night of 
its performance.” 

60. Tue Barser or Sevitte. Oct. 13, 1818. Another terrible 
adaptation. Rossini’s Overture was not good enough, so Bishop wrote 
another. He omitted seven numbers and all the recitatives, abbreviating 
all the other numbers and interpolating six songs of his own. 

61. THe MarriaGe or Figaro, March 6, 1819. This work was 
treated even worse. The Overture and eight of Mozart’s best numbers 
are omitted and ten vile songs and six dances by Bishop substituted. 
There is a dreadful song for Susanna with a Cadenza for voice and 
Clarinet, a Scotch song transcribed, besides pointless alterations in the 
original numbers retained. A really shocking affair. There is a scathing 
notice in Kenrick, but the piece had a good success. 

62. Forrunatus AND HIS sons. April 12, 1819. The vocal score 
was published, but the music is deadly conventional, some of it a curious 
imitation of Haydn. Twelve numbers and numerous short melodrames. 

63. Tue Heart or Mipioraian. April 17, 1819. This is nearly 
all vamped up from Scotch airs, but there is a very good chorus of rioters. 
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64. A Roxanp ror AN Otiver. April 29, 1819. Bishop says 
that the music was adapted and arranged from French airs. They do 
not sound like it, but I suppose we must take his word for it. 

66. Tue Gnome Kine. Oct.6,1819. The music here is abundant 
in quantity but deficient in interest. Even the choruses are not of his 
best. ‘‘The Gaber’s (sic) Glee” is fairly good, on the lines of ‘‘The 
—_ and Crow.”’ There are thirteen numbers and numerous melo- 

rames. 

69. Tue Antiquary. January, 1820. The music (twelve numbers) 
is almost entirely a dish-up of Scotch tunes. The exception is one really 
delightful song “‘Adored and beauteous Isabel,” which is one of Bishop’s 
rare gems in this line. 

70. Comepy or Errors. Dec. 11, 1819. Here we have all the 
Shakespearean lyrics out of all the plays, set by Arne, Stevens and Bishop. 
Not a dish to be proud of, but it includes the well-known “Lo, here the 
gentle lark!” and a very pretty ballad “Sweet rose, fair flower!” 

71. Henri Quatre. April 22, 1820. The music here again is a 
curious medley, being largely French airs transcribed but including also 
the well-known “Tell me, my heart” the duet ““My pretty page”’ and the 
really fine chorus “Allegiance we swear.” 

72. Tue Barrie or Boruwe.t Brice. May 22, 1820. Simply 
Scotch tunes transcribed. 

73. Tweitrta Nicut. Nov. 8, 1820. There are twelve numbers, 
six being adapted and six original. The latter include “Bid me discourse.” 

75. Don JoHN, OR THE TWO VioLeETTAS. Feb. 20, 1821. A very 
inferior work. Thirteen numbers, of which three are by Ware. 

76. Two GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. Nov. 29, 1821. Here all the 
music is new. There is a nice Quartet “Good night, good rest!’’, a clever 
duet “On a day” and the popular song “Should he upbraid.”” The title- 
page of the vocal score says ““The music composed—with the exception 
of the melodies—by Henry Bishop.” This is certainly not correct and 
it would be a large exception if it were true. 

78. Montross, or THe CHILDREN OF THE Mist. Feb. 14, 1822. 
a good Trio, deep the sighs.” The rest is Scotch 

roth. 

79. Tue Law or Java. May 11, 1822. An average specimen, 
with conventional songs, a nice duet “Away when we flee, love” and the 
famous chorus ““Mynherr van Dunk.” 

80. Mar Marian. Dec. 3, 1822. After so many weak attempts, 
Bishop seems to have pulled himself together and produced in this his 
best work. It is a truly English ballad opera on a truly English subject. 
Out of the eighteen numbers four are somewhat cheap, but there is a 
superior Overture, half a dozen excellent choral numbers, including 
“Though he be now a grey, grey, friar,” “Hart and Hind” and “‘O, bold 
Robin Hood,” a florid song “Let us seek the yellow shore” and a beauti- 
ful ballad ‘“‘O, well do I remember”, closely akin to ““Home, sweet home!”. 
Even the Finale is better than usual. 

83. CLARI, oR THE Maip or Mitan. May 8, 1823. This domes- 
tic drama had a long lease of popularity, but only on account of the attrac- 
tiveness of the world-famous ballad “Home, sweet home!” round which 
the whole thing is written. About this I shall speak later, but there is 
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also the pretty serenade “Sleep, gentle lady!” and a very strong chorus 
“Pursue, pursue!’ Concerning the rest of the music the less said the 
better. 

84. Tue Beacon or Liperty. Oct. 8, 1823. Another of the 
inferior works. Contains nothing worthy of mention save a vigorous 
patriotic song, ““Away, in glory’s trumpet sound!”’. 

85. CORTEZ, OR THE CONQUEST OF Mexico. Nov. 5, 1823. A 
better example, showing Bishop both at his best and worst. As usual, the 
choral pieces are best, “Hark, ’tis the Indian drum!” being a brilliant 
specimen—one of five. The songs are rather better than usual. 

87. NatIvE LAND, OR THE RETURN FROM SLAVERY. Feb. 10, 
1824. This seems vamped up from a Rossini opera, fourteen numbers 
out of twenty-one being Bishop’s and the others adapted. There is one 
dance with a very good tune and one excellent ballad; the rest is poor. 

88. Cuarues II. May 27, 1824. A Comedietta. Only one song 
was published. 

89. As You Like Ir. December 1824. The music (fifteen num- 
bers) is mostly old Shakespearean stuff by Arne, etc. One Glee “Lo, in 
the orient!”’ is excellent. 

90. Der Freiscuiitz. Jan. 1825. An adaption of Weber’s opera 
which owes nothing to Bishop but some deplorable cuts. But according 
to the Life of Weber there were some scandalous interpolations. These 
do not appear in the published vocal score. 

91. Tue Fatt or Aueiers. Jan. 19, 1825. A wretched work, 
showing Bishop at his worst. Nine numbers. 

93. Fausrus. A Romantic drama by G. Soane. One wonders 
what it can have been about, so strangely incongruous are the thirteen 
pieces in it. The Overture is that to Weber’s Euryanthe. The opening 
Glee of Fishermen has a curious melody of only three notes, which must 
be a record. And the last number, a scena “‘O Saul, O king!” can only 
be called a piece of astounding balderdash. It begins in F. sharp minor 
and suddenly goes on in F. minor, finally relapsing into the tune of the 
Fishermen’s Glee. 

94. Wiiu1am Tet. Bishop mentions in his list having adapted 
this opera thrice, in 1825, in 1830 (when it was called Hofer) and 1835 
(Guilleaume Tell). The first version has only an interpolated ballad 
for tenor called “The Savoyard’s Air.”” Produced May 21, 1825. 

96. Atappin. This is Bishop’s solitary specimen of a real opera 
without spoken dialogue. It was produced on April 29, 1825 at Drury 
Lane in rivalry with Weber’s Oberon at the other house. Of this work 
Bishop says; “Chiefly owing to the imperfect state in which it was 
brought out it was not successful” but my own father and two other 
persons (George and Walter Macfarren) who witnessed the production 
contradicted this emphatically. They described the staging as magnifi- 
cent, but the music as insipid, a study of the vocal score confirming this. 
Indeed it is so phenomenally dull as to be quite unlike Bishop and to 
engender a suspicion that he never wrote it at all. His subsequent 
work, though not his best, is quite different from this. 

98. ENGLISHMEN IN INpIA. Jan. 27, 1827. Described as a Comic 
Opera. It contains a spirited opening chorus, two pretty ballads, a good 
sailor song amd an elaborate “Echo Quartet,” the rest being poor. 
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99. Tue Rencontre. July 12, 1828. A work similar to the last, 
but with no striking numbers. 

100. Finexio. Adapted from Bethoven, but without alteration, so 
far as is known. 

103. Yertva, or THe Orpuan or Russia. Feb. 5, 1829. Bishop 
says that he translated this himself from the French “except the poetry.” 
There are nineteen musical pieces, all very trivial and uninteresting. 

104. “Home, SWEET HOME!” March 19, 1829. An examination of 
the score of this work makes it apparent, that “Clari’’ having outlived 
its popularity a fresh medium for the exploitation of Bishop’s immortal 
ballad was demanded. The “Ranz des vaches” is thrown in as an addi- 
tional attraction, but all the music is sorry stuff. 

107. Horer, on THE TELL OF THE TyroL. May 1, 1830. This 
is the second adaptation of Rossini’s opera to a new libretto, in order to 
evade the performing rights. This version had a fair success, though 
many numbers of the original are omitted and some very shoddy ones 
by Bishop inserted. There is a Soprano solo cleverly made on the time 
of the march in the Overture and the Tyrolienne is arranged for Soprano 
with choral accompaniment, but the rest is poor. 

110. THe Romance or a Day. Feb. 3, 1831. Contains one 
charming ballad ““The Marriage of the Rose,” but the rest is only average. 


This was the last of Bishop’s operas which got into print, so 
that the remainder will never be more than mere names. It is as 
well to state that my authority for the above particulars is that 
of the works themselves, all those published having been in my 
possession and the majority being now in the library of the Royal 
Academy of Music, London. 

For the sake of completeness I may as well give here a list 
of Bishop’s other works, for the correctness of which I cannot 
vouch, as the composer’s diary is the chief authority, and I have 
found this to be rather unreliable. No less than fifteen dates of 
production which he gives are quite wrong. 


1805 Grand Sinfonia in C 
1807 The Travellers at Spa. Entertainment for Mrs. Mountain 
Twelve Glees 
Concertante for Violin, Flute, Oboe, Bassoon and Bass 
Trio for three Flutes 
Sonata for Violin and Piano 
Part of an Oratorio, The Deluge 
1814 Hanover Cantata written for Braham (omitted by H. B.) 
1816 Selection of Scottish melodies 
1817 Funeral Cantata, “Mourn, Israel!” 
1818 Funeral Anthem for Queen Charlotte 
1819 Several separate songs 
1820 An Irish Overture 
A collection of Irish melodies 
1821 A Triumphal Ode for George IV 
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1821 Melodies of various nations, vol. I 

Books 8 and 4 of National Airs (?) 
1823 Many songs, including “Evenings in Greece.” 
1825 Several volumes of national airs. 

(Probably the 72 to words by Thos. Moore, pub. in 3 vols.) 
1826 Cantata “Waterloo” for five voices 
Legends of the Rhine, vol. I 

Grand march 
1828 Very many songs and glees 
1830 to 834. Many ditto for Vauxhall. 
1835 Arrangement of Handel’s Songs, in 2 vols. 
1836 Cantata, “The departure from Paradise.” 

Crucifixus for 4 voices 
1837 Many Glees and Songs 
1838 Oratorio, “The Fallen Angel’’. 
1839 Handel’s Songs, vols. 4 and 5 
1840 Arranged many pieces for the Antient Concerts 
1841 Songs and Glees. Handel’s Songs, vol. 6. 
Own Glees collected: 8 vols 


1827 


There are several unperformed works not mentioned and 
finally the Liverpool Town Library possesses three volumes (the 
D. N. B. says one volume) of supplementary scores, being wind 
and brass parts added by Bishop to various operas and oratorios 
which he arranged at different times. But in the above list there 
is nothing of the slightest interest save two collections of ‘national’ 
melodies, of which more anon. 

It must be owned that Bishop’s vast bulk of production 
sifts down into a very small compass. Ignoring arrangements, 
the seventy stage works which achieved the dignity of print 
comprise 


48 Overtures 
190 Airs and Ballads 

53 Display songs 

73 Duets and Trios 
150 Glees and Ensemble pieces 
Melodrames, Marches and Ballet airs 


1. Overtures. These are nearly all of the lowest type of 
Pot-pourri. They frequently begin with a Haydnesque introduc- 
tion, often of considerable merit, then comes an Italian Allegro 
in the style of Spontini; half-way through, this gives way toa 
popular air for a solo instrument and this is followed by a trivial 
Rondo intended to keep on until the stage is ready. At the best, 
the subjects are devoid of interest, at the worst there is no work- 
manship to compensate us for its absence. In no single instance has 
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the composer tried to do his best, or indeed done anything but 
his worst. 

2. Ballads. The one hundred and ninety here reviewed 
probably constitute not half the total number that Bishop wrote; 
there are in addition the “‘ National Airs,” twenty-four with words 
by Hayner Bayley and seventy-two to poems by Moore, besides 
many others. In the department of ballad-writing no deep musi- 
cianship is demanded; the composer has only to be simple and 
sincere. Simple Bishop always was, but no man can be sincere 
four hundred times running. I confess that the large majority of 
these songs appear to me to have been turned out of a machine, 
so cheap, so cut-and-dried are they. But a few of the best such as 
“The Dashing White Serjeant”’ (not in an opera, this) ““My pretty 
Jane” and ‘The Pilgrim of Love” are so good as to make one 
marvel at the badness of the others. In the second rank come 
about a dozen quite beautiful specimens, such as “Adored and 
beauteous Isabel’, “O, well do I remember” and “Home, sweet 
home! ” (of which I shall speak separately) but these stand out 
brilliantly from the hundreds of absolutely futile specimens on 
exactly similar lines, but too hopelessly trivial to awaken even a 
passing interest. A song by Bishop when it is not of his best is 
a truly melancholy thing. 

3. Display songs. Under this heading I class the operatic 
songs which Bishop wrote for the delectation of particular vocalists. 
Four of the florid ones—“ Bid me discourse,” “Tell me, my heart,” 
“Should he upbraid” and “Lo, here the gentle lark!” have 
achieved immortality, but there are several others, now forgotten, 
which are quite as brilliant. In this class of work Bishop shows 
far more ingenuity and brillance than one would expect to find 
in one who could write such feeble ballads. The tenor songs of 
the “Death of Nelson” type written for Braham are also clever 
but as to the comic songs, if they ever had any humour it has long 
since evaporated; the music is pitifully trivial. 

4. Duets and Trios. Here Bishop is seen to somewhat better 
advantage; a man cannot write concerted music without taking 
trouble, consequently he has made few failures. The chief fault 
is the undue employment of Allegretto °/; time and the conse- 
quent sameness of the accompaniments. One little piece stands 
out from all the rest and deserves an immortality which it has not 
obtained. This is a Trio for three male voices, called ““The Sailor’s 
Welcome” from the opera of “For England, ho!” It should have 
found a place in every collection of English nautical music. Let 
the reader judge for himself. 
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6. Glees and choruses. Writers of books on music have been 
much put about to frame any satisfactory definition of the term 
“Glee.”’ Bishop applies it to such diverse pieces as the Trio just 
quoted, a fully accompanied Trio and chorus, like ““The Chough 
and Crow” and a dramatic ensemble like “Blow, gentle gales!” 
or “Now tramp!” This heedless misapplication of a name is a 
common thing in music and is of little consequence; what concerns 
us is that Bishop, in most of these concerted pieces, whether 
lyrical or dramatic, has left us something in the way of a solid 
contribution to our national art. The words are now and then 
disregarded, as in “Where art thou, beam of light?”’, the harmony 
may sound trite to modern ears, as in “Now tramp!” but the 
melody has an enduring charm and the vocal part writing is 
nothing less than masterly; in short, the large majority of these 
pieces are as good of their kind as it is possible to be. 

7. It is curious to turn from these brilliant successes to the 
hundreds of Melodrames, Marches and Dance-tunes and to find 
these no more worthy of consideration than the little scraps 
which every theatrical conductor writes or vamps up. They are 


On Shin in ne Chor cast, the (em-pesthushed and 
But while the cheer- ful glass goes round, goes round, In 
crese. 
ev -'ry draught is pleasure found,is found;For then we drink and drink with glee The ‘ 
s P fa 
Sail-or's wel.come home from sea,_the shi 
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absolutely devoid of merit or interest, save in a single instance, 
that of the little dance in John of Paris, which Bishop used on 
several other occasions. This was adopted into the British army 
as a regimental parade-march and, I believe, still survives. 


Tue History or “Home! SWEET HOME!” 

It should be interesting to Americans to read the authentic 
history of this famous song, as a belief has got about that John 
Howard Payne composed as well as wrote it. The earliest account 
of its genesis is incorrect in detail, but runs thus: In 1821 Bishop 
was engaged by Messrs. Goulding and Dalmaine to edit for them 
a volume of National Airs, the success of which caused a demand 
for a second collection. Bishop endeavoured to supply this, but 
could only find eleven suitable tunes. The publishers, knowing 
his facility, suggested that he should choose a country which had 
no known melodies and draw upon his invention. He did so, and 
“‘Home, sweet home—a Sicilian Air’—was the result. The tune 
was wedded—none too fitly—to Howard Payne’s verses and leapt 
into immediate and enduring popularity. 

This was the account taken down by me from the lips of the 
late Mr. Henry Littleton, who professed to have had it from the 
publisher Dalmaine. But upon examining the now scarce original 
collection it will be seen that Bishop’s air appeared in the first 
volume and with other words. Further, the work consisted of 
three volumes, of which Bishop was responsible for the first and 
third and Sir John Stevenson for the second. Further, the ‘‘nation- 
ality’’ of nearly the whole of these thirty-six songs extends no 
further than the titles. Out of the twenty-four songs, which are 
labelled Portuguese, Bohemian, Sicilian, Hindostanee—anything 
but English—eighteen are certainly and twenty-one probably 
by Bishop himself. But the tunes in vol. II are, I think, all gen- 
uine. In a much larger collection published in 1825 with words 
by Thomas Moore no less than sixty out of seventy-two are by 
Bishop, though unacknowledged by him. There are also nu- 
merous bogus foreign melodies in his operas which are really 
his own. That this patent fact has never been exposed till now 
is to me quite unaccountable, but I stake my reputation upon 
its accuracy. As regards these first twelve National Airs, two 
of them, Nos. 3 (Unknown) and 5 (Spanish) are from his 
operas, where they are signed with his name. The twelfth is 
the “Sicilian Air’ and runs thus; (the words of all are by Haynes 
Bayley.) 
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find the same. Those scenes were by time ang I stood 
j “i ial 
down on pee vil - sted hid by the wood. That hap-py a-bode which I 


This tune cannot have attracted much notice in this form and 
so far from making a success the collection, from its extreme 
rarity at the present day, cannot have sold well. Two years later, 
when writing his opera of “‘Clari,”’ the libretto of which was a 
bald translation of a French play, Bishop is said to have dragged 
out this “Sicilian Air” and adapted it to Howard Payne’s words 
(which do not fit very well.) But it is somewhat curious to 
observe that the opera seems really written up to the ballad—as 
the rest of the music undoubtedly is—so that one would have 
expected “‘Home, sweet home!” to have had a prior existence as 
a ballad. 

However this may be, Bishop seems to have had very little 
sense of the merits of his song. On reading through the opera one 
is horrified to find the most diverse and tasteless variants of it— 
half a dozen of them—in all sorts of times and keys. I must quote 
the two last and worst of these, as specimens of “frightfulness.”’ 
In the last act it becomes a chorus of happy villagers welcoming 
home the tearful heroine. 


Grazioso 


and as a Finale it is squeezed into polacca time as a solo for the 
servant maid, Vespina, the chorus repeating it. 


‘ To the home of my child-hoodin sor-row I came,andI fond-ly ex-pect-edto 
so 
= 
J 

used to po-sess; A fa - thers af-fec-tion, a mothers ca - ress. 
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voic.s, Vir-tue in—— ‘her. child, in her child_ re - jolo- es. 


Even this is not the worst. The singer (Miss Tree) seems to 
have thought the ballad not good enough and a “Grand scena” 
indispensable, so Bishop has supplied one (of wretched quality) 
with the following elegant words. 


In the promise of pleasure 

The silly believer 

Home forsaking, to brave 

The betraying world’s wave 

Is left the world’s scorn 

By the wily deceiver 
And finds but too late that wherever we roam 
There’s no pleasure abroad like the pleasure of home. 


Allegro 


But droop not, poor castaway, O be not dejected! 
If still from the world’s heartless bosom rejected. 
From your home on earth tho’ cast houseless to roam 
Hope for mercy in Heav’n and be sure of a home. 


The experienced musician at once perceives that the music was 
written first and this doggerel fitted to it—very possibly by the 
composer himself. I would not believe it of Howard Payne. 
That Bishop wrote both the “Sicilian Air” and its improved 
ballad version there can be no shadow of a doubt. Tentative 
phrases of the tune will even be found in works of his a little 
earlier in date. Whether the opera of “‘Clari” was written round 
it or not we cannot tell—possibly this was not originally the 
intention but became so during the writing of the work. But never 
was a tune of such abiding fame. Besides Bishop’s second opera 
(No. 104) written avowedly on it, there is an opera Anna Bolena 
by Donizetti in which it is the leading motive (pace the anachro- 
nism) and it has taken a permanent place in the folk-songs of 
most—perhaps all—European countries. Did space permit I 
should like to quote some of these versions, of which I know seven, 
including a Spanish one in 4% time and a Hungarian one, transcribed 
by Liszt in one of his Rhapsodies under the title of Pesther Carneval. 


Allegramente _ 
E Wel-come home, wel-come home; Love and friend-ship blend their 
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I cannot find that any of these are of earlier date than between 
1830 and 1840, so there is no question of prior claim to the melody. 
But one must own that it is the combination of domestic senti- 
ment in the words together with the ultra-simple melody that has 
caused “Home, sweet home!” to attain absolute immortality. 
Neither Bishop nor Howard Payne can claim the sole credit; it 
belongs equally to both. 


i 
i 
» 


THE ENERGY OF AMERICAN CROWD - 
MUSIC 


By T. CARL WHITMER 


PrRoLoGuE: Our COMPOSERS AND OUR CROWDS 


MERICAN composers have been so self-disciplined that 
they have missed the cue of the world. Even now we are 
so artistically reticent or intellectually snobbish that our 

large output of ladylike works tied with baby ribbon is entirely 
out of proportion to our other qualities, so elemental for the 
most part. 

The “timidity of our courage,” or whatever you wish to call 
it, is so considerable that we must have missed something. We 
now are making an effort to find this something—this vital cue— 
by trying to follow the words of Walt Whitman: Chant Me the 
Poem that comes from the Soul of America. 

Naturally we have asked, What shall we chant? What shall 
we write? For, when we write small things they—the critics, any- 
body—say unto us, Write big things. Having written big things 
they say, Wherefore write you not that which is easily produced? 
When we are serious they say, You are heavy. When we are 
light we are told that frivolity becometh not our ambition. If we 
are original we are told that it certainly is not national. It surely 
is French or Russian inspiration. If, perchance, we write in 
quintuple time we are asked whether duple time is not more 
natural and we are informed that we are forcing our individuality 
and that our work is the result of a mental attitude. If we are 
simple in our outpourings we are using over again the things 
which already have been said simply, and are told the age is a 
complex one. 

Then, too, we have to decide by some method what is national. 
We recognise that it is easier for small Ireland, for example, to 
have an art called national than for the United States. If the 
United States were only Kentucky or California our art at once 
would be stamped as distinctive. It will take the world at large 
a long time to label us. Perhaps we had better find ourselves 
first and pay no attention to labels by outsiders. If we object 
to the word national and say that the modern impulse will lead 
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us rather to the international our problems seem to become yet 
greater. But, at bottom, if we are quite human we shall be both 
national and international. Everything we see, hear, feel, ex- 
perience in any way becomes subject matter for music, poetry, 
painting and sculpture. The things seen and heard in Kentucky 
or New England or the Ozarks become material for use. But, 
it is not the Indian, the Negro, the Western or the Eastern 
which is national; only the worked out and thoroughly assimilated 
knowledge and feelings with these varied materials which form 
the basis for inspiration. From the local and provincial and sec- 
tional come coupled a thousand impressions from the world music, 
a new way of stating things in a large manner. The provincial 
gives us an impression and an impulse and acts as a fundamental 
for a national voice. We need not speculate on what is national. 
All we need is just to live, move and have our musical being 
along with our fellows. If we are distinctly ourselves, quite 
human and heartful, our music is American. As David Grayson 
put it in his book: ‘‘ Yes, I said, if one could only see this Hemp- 
field of ours as it really is, all the poetry of it, all the passion of 
it, all the dullness and mediocrity, all the tragedy of failure, all 
that is in the hearts and souls of these common people—what a 
thing it would be! How it would stir the world!” There is one 
thing which is healthily characteristic of the American composer 
who is trying to find his country’s voice. That is, he is comparing 
himself with the greatest on earth. Nothing else satisfies him. 
No critic is half so hard on him as he is on himself. And this 
American composer need not be afraid to write in the simple, 
modern or ultra-modern manner so long as it is natural to him. 
Ultra-modernism or simplicity has little to do with permanence 
any more than a particular method used in playing has to do with 
the more vital issues of greatness. 

Undoubtedly our art must eventually be a wider emotional 
product than that of any other nation. Feeling this, we may be 
too serious. If that is so, we should loosen up and not have 
light opera too light and serious opera too heavy. 

Unfortunately there is, to quote Arthur Farwell, no national 
art-sentiment to throw its vast force behind any American who 
composes. But this art-sentiment of ours, when it comes, will un- 
questionably be formed upon the basis of what the American com- 
poser can achieve with the material at his disposal—the wonderful 
plastic power of the masses, or crowds of the American people. 

We know that “the scholarship of the world has never made 
enough of the crowd. Nor have the master classes in any of the 
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arts or in trade ever done it. Nor has the crowd itself done it. 
In fact, the crowd has belittled itself. Yet all starts with the 
crowd. You can’t get away from it. Because the crowd is funda- 
mental. For after all even the top men in the crowd are of, by 
and for the crowd, whether they know it or not. You can’t get 
rid of the crowd by climbing on its back and vaunting your 
superiority” (Traubel). 

Most writers talk about the crowd and crowd-music as if 
we were but now discovering it. In a sense that is true. But, 
at bottom and outside of some recent applications, it is a revival 
and not a discovery. Our old Singing Schools were precisely the 
same things. If we here in America had been simple enough and 
possessed of primitive instead of an ultra-sophisticated obser- 
vation, we should have noticed our frequent group formations 
and given them something to do musically worth while all through 
the century. 

A glance at music and general history will show you the 
stuff of which crowds are made and out of which they always 
have been made. Music is now being applied to such crowds 
in a way never done before. The crowd is the instrument, not 
only of observation—that is, the audience—but it is the instru- 
ment itself—this instrument which is being made and tuned so 
we can play on it; the instrument which will play for the world 
in the time to come. 


Rise or Foix-Sone Power 


Not the least interesting phase of present folk-song in all 
countries is that it is being used to whip into shape composers’ 
thoughts. We have become quite obsessed with this form of 
economy of effort. So, we utilise all possible material and behold! 
it blossoms like the rose. We have all imaginable kinds of in- 
strumental and vocal music based on Negro and Indian themes, 
Irish jigs, Russian and Norwegian folk-song and dance without 
end and therein the world finds the special artistic functioning 
of this folk-music. It acts as a stimulant, as appetizer for the 
world to the temporary cutting off of works originally generated. 
But, Arnold Dolmetsch points out an important truth when he 
says that it is “not by pressing a few old English tunes into a 
work that might be French or German, or by disguising popular 
tunes with incongruous harmonies that the English school”—or 
any other—‘‘will be revived”—or created, as the case may be. 
We hope, however, that as the chorale made Bach and German 
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music, so the modern folk-song habit is bringing out the best— 
perhaps sometimes the worst—of our modern writers. At least 
something is coming out, thank Heaven! 


Music 


The music of the streets is not necessarily fundamental or 
of the crowd essence because it seems to emanate from the crowd. 
Lots of things pretend to come from the crowd which are only 
purchased by the crowd—often possessed of mere childish tastes. 
The actual spurring on of sales is brought about in commercial 
offices. The crowd buying and the crowd creating are two essentially 
different things. For the crowd when it purchases likes to have 
somebody else think for it and boom its playthings hard. There 
is a great deal of bosh written and spoken about the crowd—the 
beloved crowd—always being correct in its instincts. It may be 
correct when it is at its best, but the crowd nods frequently 
from mere inertia due to its own clumsy bulk. 

The result is that not one out of five thousand works of the 
popular stamp is really folk-song. It is song foisted by promoters 
who have the most commercial of instincts back of the foisting. 

The distinction is clear, perfectly clear, to most readers. 
The popular is usually the topical. Like some of the topical 
songs, it has a thousand verses and they all die with the topic. 


CuorALES, Hymns anp GospEL Hymns 


A few lines about this large phase of the crowd music seems 
a propos at this point. The church everywhere since Reformation 
days has been the seat of community singing. 

The chorales created the highest type of artist-music. (Alas! 
the successors of the chorale are very weak-kneed specimens.) 

The chorales are full of the crowd feeling, a kind of objective 
feeling which spells power. 

The Gospel Hymns specially designed for crowd expression 
have no poise, a factor making for their transitory character. 

The chorales have variety of the larger rhythm as well as 
interest of the specific meters. 

The Gospel Hymns have swing, but it is the swing of a few 
lines, not of the whole mass. They are monotonous in the larger 
rhythms and have a tendency to stereotype easily. They have 
no interesting rhythmic basis which makes works germinate. 
They are childless. 


ir 
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There are a number of reasons why the community singing 
of nearly all congregations is the most dolefully anemic thing 
which could be imagined; why the church crowd is without the 
urge and energy of the street crowd. One of these reasons is 
that the demand for better words has given us more thought 
in our hymns than a large group can carry when they sing. You 
know brains in lyrics are at the present time singularly destructive 
of pure vocalisation, especially when the thought constantly 
changes. We really think rather than sing the best words. That 
is, the intellectual pulls back genuine power of song. It is needless 
to say that this reason for poor singing is limited to only a few 
churches of advanced stamp. 

Another reason more broadly holding good is that there are 
too many small variations in hymn harmonisations. So different 
in detail are many of the hymns that one is no sooner launched 
on, say, the bass part, before you—the bass singer—discover 
that things are not going well and you drop out discouraged. 
In other words, the arrangers have several times changed your 
part in a given hymn in the interest of simplicity or complexity 
or history or something else and have arranged you out of it. 
Until there is either established uniformity or unison singing, our 
music in the churches will remain urgeless and non-expressive. 


A Snort Tatk aspout TALKING MACHINES 


The nasal impudence of the phonograph has passed. Requi- 
escat in pace. A new quality is here. Even it will have to be 
improved. We are arriving, however, in spite of handicaps of 
materials. 

The greatest force of the talking machine is the democratising 
and educational influence. The world has been having its teaching 
done in the past by a man for a few men. Now it is being done 
by a man or machine for multitudes. We think in communities, 
in large groups. We are getting the superman habit and are 
never satisfied—as was God of old—with but two or three which 
happen to gather together. We are mortals and therefore reck- 
less with our legions. 

Not only does the enormous output of machines stagger our 
imagination, but when one begins to estimate the variety of uses 
to which these instruments are put we know that we are in the 
golden age of education—golden equally to the seller and the 
buyer. Read the following circular issued by the Department of 
Fine Arts of the University of Arkansas and you will get a glimpse 
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at the astonishingly endless vistas brought out by the phono- 
graphic imagination. 


More Better Music ror ARKANSAS 


The desire for a true understanding of music is strong in many 
communities where, for lack of proper leadership and a knowledge of 
how to gain this understanding, the desire must remain unsatisfied. 
It is just these communities the Department of Fine Arts wishes to aid. 

For this purpose, it will send to any club or school that has or can 
borrow a Talking Machine, four sets of fifteen records each, to be used 
for instructive purposes, each set of records being accompanied by a 
typewritten “talk” explaining the music about to be heard, and giving 
a few interesting facts regarding its origin, the instruments, the singers, 
etc. Each set of fifteen records will provide a complete entertainment 
for one evening. 

The talks are entirely informal and devoid of technical terms and, 
while educational, are primarily for the purpose of making the music 
understandable and therefore more enjoyable. When a song is sung in 
a foreign language a translation will be found in the “talk.” 

In short, every effort has been made to aid intelligent listening to 
music and to give a liberal amount of instruction along with a fine 
entertainment. 

We ask that you give these entertainments in the evening so that 
parents as well as children may attend; that no admittance fee be 
charged; that you use care in unpacking and packing the records to 
avoid breaking or scratching; that you pay transportation expenses on 
the records, which will be sent you collect; that you send them collect 
= the address which will be furnished you by the Department of Fine . 

rts. 

The arrangement for these four entertaining and instructive 
evenings will bring children and parents together to the school or club; 
will interest the parents in all phases of your work; and will make more 
effective and efficient your endeavor to take part in the great movement 
of Community music and music appreciation. 


Movie Music 


Music used with moving pictures is, on the whole, better— 
much better—than music used with the spoken drama. The 
“spoken theatre” has old traditions. The movie made its own 
traditions at the start and decided in favor of the finer things. 
When a government report gives ten millions of people patronising 
fim productions every week in this gigantic country of ours, we 
can easily see the force of the music end for good or ill. Every- 
thing within the realm of the world’s best music is served to movie 
audiences. It is interesting to observe that the introduction of 
good music in such theatres has in every reported case been fol- 
lowed by a larger attendance and greater gate receipts. 
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Then, too, there exists a new type of music adaptation. I refer 
to the so-called ticketing of emotions which is practiced in theatres 
which have a large library. That is, the music is listed according 
to mood, not according to title. 

We have also the matter of extemporisation by organists in 
these places. It is horribly crude just now, but with the higher 
kind of organists in establishments which handle pictures on a 
huge scale we hope to see a type evolved which will bring a new 
appropriateness into our pictures, a new and more vital relation 
of phonographic films and musical moods. 

Original music created for certain works naturally is the 
only legitimate art product for moving pictures and promises 
to bring a new variety of musical structure into existence. This 
type will show not the usual picturing of every detail, from a dog 
barking and a cat mewing (via the vor humana!) to the jumps 
of a lively horse, but will show the essential moods governing 
the ‘pictures as a whole, not a few childish peculiarities of a 
single picture. 


ConceRNING Municipat Music, THe URGE or THE TIMES 


At the end of July, 1916, the writer took occasion to analyse 
the programs given by bands under municipal control in the 
parks of his city. This analysis was published August 2nd in 
the largest Pittsburgh newspaper. 

So interested and generally stirred up did the city become 
over the question—an interesting symptom in itself—that within 
two weeks the present writer, backed by the Musicians’ Club, 
effected a change which placed programs, hitherto at the bottom 
of the list of cities, very far towards the top. It was one of those 
times when everything wasripe. This ripening of public sentiment 
is one of the most encouraging things in American life—this 
maturing of the sense about city affairs. The people are no 
longer the mob, but the people are the real executives. And all 
this is preparation for the better community life. 

And what is this big thing we secured in the summer of 1916 
but the people’s chance to hear better things; a chance to hear 
things which only the wealthy heretofore have been able to pay 
for. These things are now common property. Some of us acted 
for the people in place of several bandmasters who thought that 
they would keep their jobs by so-called catering, by serving up 
trash as principal numbers on programs which were a musical 
and sociological disgrace. 
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In this connection it is of considerable interest to read the 
following statement at the end of a summer in a leading journal 
of the country: 


Pittsburgh’s series of park concerts arranged at the expense of 
the city ($10,000 for the Summer) are at an end. During the season 
of about two months about three hundred thousand persons attended 
them, the largest crowds appearing at those in which announcement 
was made that the people were to be given an opportunity to decide 
whether they liked classical or the so-called popular music the better. 
It sustained its reputation by showing as much taste for the good as 
for the trashy stuff. 


I would also say that the late Director of the Department 
of Public Works, Robert Swan, told me at the close of the Summer, 
“Our bandmasters have had an increased pride in their work 
since they knew the public were looking up to them and watching 
their movements.” Not a bad example of the power of the 
people. Surely all citizens deserve the best they can understand, 
the common garden variety of excellence. 

Objection is sometimes made that city bands are too small 
for good music. That condition in itself needs investigation, for 
it often is the result of a political basis of distributing favors in 
numbers rather than quality. But even then there is good music 
for every reasonable combination of instruments and for many 
very unreasonable combinations. 

There are also objectors to a good standard, but a few ob- 
jectors to better music do not constitute “the people” by a large 
majority. Their chief argument is that these park concerts are 
not intended to be educational. Such remarks hark back to less 
progressive times than these; to times when municipal control 
was exclusively political and cared naught for higher questions. 
Are there people in authority in our large cities who still believe 
that entertainment precludes that which is worth while? I have 
cited the music used by the organists in our large, popular-priced 
moving picture shows. It is largely of the best. Note also the 
music used in the settlements of the cities. Most of it by prefer- 
ence, not “education,” is good music. 

We would say to believers in the non-education theory: 
You need only to look over several parts of our small earth to 
discover that education, whether concealed or openly announced, 
is the watchword—certainly America’s watchword. Do not fear 
— the crowd. The crowd is much more plastic than you 

ink. 
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Certainly, it is plainly our ‘duty to see what ought to be 
desired by the people and to use all plain and brave speech and 
action to bring others to that desire” (Curtis). Furthermore, it 
is a minority which will first see to this; for there is always an 
influential minority, as Theodore Thomas put it, back of every 
good thing. (Also every bad thing is governed by a few.) His 
words pay reproduction in this connection, as no one interested 
in popularising good music can ever forget the Thomas methods. 
This is what he had to say: 


The clamor for so-called popular music makes it impossible to pre- 
sent a good program without the support of this “influential minority,” 
and yet a person who clamors for popular music does not know that he 
means only familiar music; that Beethoven’s symphonies would soon 
become as popular to him as “The Star Spangled Banner” if he only 
heard them oftener, and that it is only his unfamiliarity with the great 
classic masterpieces which prevents his enjoyment of them. Good music, 
of which a Beethoven symphony is the highest expression, is the lan- 
guage of the soul. Popular music, in the true definition of the term, is 
the expression of rhythm, such as a Strauss waltz. If people only knew 
it, a Beethoven symphony, like a Shakespeare drama, creates a distinct 
atmosphere, even a world o’ its own, but its secret beauties are not to 
be wholly revealed without a little effort on the part of the listener 
to appreciate them.” 


Wuat 1s Goop Music? 


Not long ago a newspaper man said to some of us: “Now 
tell me what good music is. What cheap music is. I, too, want 
a viewpoint when I hear a program given for the people in the 
parks.” 

That is a fair question, but it is quite certain that we have 
our hands full when we attempt to tell the average non-musical 
man some way to decide what is good music for the crowd. We 
may recognise it, but how label it without being technical? In 
other words, without being “‘high-brows.” 

It is not always possible on first hearing to tell the good 
from the bad because of some superficial resemblance, just as 
the texture of stuffs in fine imitations may be misleading to the 
average buyer. But there are several ear-marks which bear 
noting. 

One thing to be observed is that titles are absolutely necessary 
to poor music. Such music would not get very far without a 
label. Good music of course often has titles, but its life is not 
dependent upon them. In the case of cheap music the vulgar 
title and the sentimental title are much in evidence; for the 
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“crush,” the squeeze, the moonlight tendencies, the sob and the 
overworked mother spirit are always salable. By their titles 
shall ye know them! 

Good music, when gay, will be really gay and frolicsome rather 
than smack of vaudeville or fox trot. If sentimental it will be 
free from over-doneness or mawkishness. 

The orchestration of good music will have variety of color 
in all the divisions of the standard orchestra or band. The cheap 
kind will be varied mostly by drummers’ traps. Drums, xylo- 
phones, clappers, fifes with “glittering counterpoint”’—all these 
will make up the gaiety of tin and tinsel. That is, poor music 
is overdressed and overspiced. 

Good music is solidly built, as will be noticed on second or 
third hearing. Cheap music will be either in very common 
usual, conventional form or altogether out of plumb. As a rule, 
common music is correct in the sense of mere measurements. 
It could not so easily be grasped at one hearing otherwise. The 
good will have a new structure as well as other original traits 
of novel harmony, unusual rhythms and distinctive turns to the 
melodies. 

The good music is based on a greater chord variety. The 
poor is built over a groundwork of but three or four chords and 
these are in evidence in every piece. 

What first strikes the layman in all good music of the art- 
class is what he likes to call its queerness. It soon loses that 
character on repetition, but, inevitably, good music will be some- 
what puzzling at first and the uninitiated hearer will take it on 
suspicion. 

Good music has brains back of it. Poor music is mainly 
instinctive and hence goes ’round in a circle. Ordinary pieces 
are like so many ordinary people, exact duplicates one of the 
other. The parrot theory is overworked. Good music is based 
on several melodies at once. The poor is mighty glad to boast 
one at a time, although in recent years there has been great 
improvement in this line. 


Wuat Many Citres are Dorne 


Some time ago I sent out questionnaires to the mayors of 
many large cities and a few of the smaller ones in this country 
and Canada in order to discover the status of summer out-door 
music. Some of the questions were designed for local use and 
hence many answers are not vital to our present discussion. 
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The following is a summary of the most interesting and valuable 
answers!: 


Philadelphia, with 1,850,000 people, gives $30,000 a Summer. It has 
two bands, giving 90 and 72 concerts respectively, and at one time had 
dancing in the streets at certain appointed places, to the great joy and 
value of the city. There is a supervisor for the programs and popular 
music is played as encores. 

Kansas City, with 300,000 people, appropriates $3,500 a season. 
About thirty-seven concerts are given. The people sing to some extent. 
Programs are published in the papers and also handed out to the audience. 

Montreal, Canada, with 650,000 people, has five bands, with no su- 
pervisor of programs, which are very mixed in nature. The city appro- 
priates only $2,000; about twenty-five concerts are given. The people 
seldom sing. 

Quebec, Canada, with about 80,000 people, gives $3,000, has seven 
bands, presents one hundred concerts. People sing seldom, and pro- 
grams are badly mixed, not having any supervising body. 

Madison, Wis., is a place of 25,000 people. $325 is given by the 
city. For this five band concerts are given, with mixed programs and 
no singing. 

Minneapolis has 375,000 people. It gives $16,000, presents one 
hundred and twenty-two concerts, has nominally a supervising committee 
to insure good programs. Two rehearsals each week are allowed each 
band. The programs have several unique features. One is the presen- 
tation with soloists of operas, such as last season Aida and Faust. The 
people as a whole do not sing. This seems to be the prevailing condition 
so far as concerns the national anthems. Whose fault is it? 

At the bottom of the programs is the seemingly strange request, 
ENJOY YOUR PARKS. Even this sign or slogan is one of the signs 
of the times. We are just beginning to be a people who believe we deserve 
to enjoy everything, for it is ours, not some impersonal city’s. 

Louisville, Ky., with a population of 400,000, has no appropriation, 
no “nothing” in a municipal way. Its enterprises are driven by private 
club forces. 

Omaha, Neb., with 190,000 people, gives $4,000 a year. For this 
sum two bands furnish fifty or more concerts during the Summer. The 


1The Union rates for bands are different from the rates for orchestral players; 
but the scales of prices for both kinds of players are so complex, covering so many varie- 
ties of engagements, that the figures for the different cities given above must not be 
taken as a basis for the computation of incomes and rates of American bandsmen. 
Naturally, season rates are somewhat lower than rates for one special time. Rates 
differ, also, according to whether the engagement is afternoon or evening; cost of second 
hour is different from first hour; marching and “‘settin’ still’’ differ in price, dances 
and educational institutions cost not the same; etc., etc., etc., up to a twelve page 
amphlet. If any person interested will write the author or consult the nearest Union 
andsman he will receive answer at once. It takes a book to answer by letter and thirty 
minutes’ time to explain by word of mouth. It may be added that in all cases the bands- 
men are able to take many outside engagements during the period of their city work be- 
cause relatively little time outside of the actual two-hour band concert is required, the 
rehearsals in most cases being very brief affairs, mostly ‘synthetic’ rehearsals. 
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programs are not supervised and so are badly mixed. The people sing 
to some extent, let us add. 

Boston has 725,000 people. The city gives $9,000, for which the 
people receive 75 band concerts, with mixed programs. Last year there 
were nine bands giving forth more or less mixed programs. The pro- 
grams are announced by megaphone, presumably without any Bostonese 
annotations. 

Rochester has 251,000 folks of all sorts. $15,472 were devoted to 
music. There is one park band, with its director the final arbiter as to 
quality. From 78 to 90 concerts are given. The national airs are not 
sung with any particular gusto. 

Cincinnati, O., with its 406,000 people, gives only $1,300 from taxes, 
although a goodly sum from private donations. 

Programs are given out by ushers. There are about 57 concerts 
with good or much mixed programs, according to the “section” of city. 
The people sing very seldom. 

Chicago does not handle “the music end” of things at all, the music 
in the parks being dealt out by park commissioners, who are state, not 
city, officers. The wording of the one answering my letter was, “Chicago 
is not in the music business.”” Quite a commentary on Chicago. 

Cleveland, O., with 800,000 people, gives but $9,000, has bands of 
but 20 to 25 men, gives 150 concerts each season, and has mixed pro- 
grams according to “locality.” 

Denver, with but 250,000 people, gives $20,500 a season, has one 
band of 50 pieces, gives 108 concerts, has a supervisor, furnishes free 
programs and has popular singing. 

Buffalo, with its 465,000 people, has two concerts each evening for 
eight weeks. Its programs are popular and the singing element seems to 
remain silent. Appropriation $7,200. 

Detroit, with 850,000 people, gives $11,000 for its one band, giving 
mixed programs. People do not sing with the band. 

Indianapolis has 300,000 people. There has been no appropriation 
with any regularity. There was a fund of quite small proportions, so 
that one concert could be given each week. No programs and no singing. 
Bad showing. 

St. Louis has 800,000 people. %17,000 was given last season. 
The bands have from 25 to 30 men each. About 145 concerts were 
given, with no singing. The city had printed programs. 


The last two cities of general interest are Baltimore and 
New York, and these are so very interesting that I shall let the 
answers go to my readers as they came to me. First, I would 
say that Baltimore has a municipal journal which is sent to about 
12,000 carefully selected people, to keep them abreast of all the 
work being done by the city. The city authorities naturally 
have their “‘own time,” as is seen by the following excerpt from 
their very interesting journal, which suggests an ever-present 
difficulty in community work:— 
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Why is it that every time a movement semi-public in its nature 
is started, the people at large applaud the movement and then sit down 
and wait for the municipal government to do it all? There are some 
movements where the responsibility falls distinctly and properly on 
the shoulders of the municipal government, but there are some things 
this government cannot do single-handed. The government may do its 
part in all of its fullness; and yet, if the people at large fail to respond 
with an equal degree of performance, the undertaking will prove an 
utter failure. 


Baltimore is also municipally managing its own symphony 
orchestra and the following account of how its singing and some 
matters of detail—as a band stand—are managed is highly edifying. 


There were two community singing concerts at Washington Square 
and one in conjunction with the centenary exercises at the Battle 
Monument. At these concerts the airs of folk-songs were played by 
the band and the words thrown upon a screen so that the audience could 
join in the singing. Printed programs were distributed. The season 
opened May 26th and closed September 13th. Eighty-one concerts 
were given. The approximate attendance during the season was 300,000. 

The stand for the band was designed by John F. Ireton, Superin- 
tendent Highways, Engineer’s Department, and was built by the High- 
ways Engineer’s Department. It is mounted on wheels, so that it can 
be transferred by automobile truck from the city property yard along 
with the chairs, lights and other equipment. This stand has a floor 
space of 500 square feet, giving ample room for the band of thirty pieces. 
Chairs are hired to the audience at five cents each, and this revenue, 
added to the receipts for ice-cream and pop-corn privileges, produced a 
total revenue of $556.45 in 1915. The net cost of the concerts last 
season, including salaries of musicians, cost of stand, equipment and 
other incidentals, was $9,993.69. 


And now to the specific questions put to, and answers from, 
this very much alive city.— 


Name of City—Baltimore, Md. 

Population, 1916—589,620. 

— percentage foreign? by Census 1910, 13.8% foreign born 
white. 

What appropriation this year for bands? a. $11,520 for Park Band; 
b. $10,000 for Municipal Band. 

How many bands? Two, one the Park Band, and the other the 
Municipal Band. 

How much are Conductors of bands paid? $40.00 per week con- 
ductor of Park Band, which gives seven concerts a week. $36.00 
per = conductor of Municipal Band, which gives six concerts 
a week. 

7 Do you think a large band under one Conductor for chief occasions, 

split up into two bands for small parks practicable? No. 

8 Have you a supervisor or supervising committee to pass on quality 

of programs? No; but the Park Board keeps in touch with all 
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the activities of the Park Band, and the Mayor and Board of 
Estimates with the Municipal Band. 

9 How many band concerts each season? Park Band, 111 concerts. 
Municipal Band, 97 concerts. 

10 How a rehearsals are provided for? The bands rehearse once 
a week. 

11 Is popular music used in regular a. or only encores? Both. 

12 How many men in Musical Union? All the musicians are members 
of the Musical Union. 

18 Do the people sing when bands are playing “America,” or “Star 
Spangled Banner?” Yes. 

14 How do you get programs or program notes into the hands of the 
people? The newspapers gladly print each day’s program in the 
news columns. 

15 Is a Municipal Band, a permanent organization, preferable to hiring 
several bands? Yes. 

(Signed) James F. Turtrt, 
Comptroller. 


CoNcERNING New City. 


No city to which my questionnaire went took the trouble 
to answer so fully and interestingly as the City of New York. 
I shall set down in full what the Acting Commissioner of Parks, 
Robert W. Valentine, placed in his reply. 


The Mayor of this City has referred your questionnaire of Septem- 
ber 8th, to the Department of Parks, Boroughs of Manhattan and 
Richmond. The answers to your questions are as follows:— 


1 Boroughs of Manhattan and Richmond, New York City. 

2 The population of Manhattan and Richmond, by the latest police 
census, was respectively—Manhattan, 2,590,455—Richmond, 
102,614. 

8 We have no statistics to show what proportion of the population 
is “foreign.” 

4 The appropriation for band music in parks of Manhattan and 
Richmond this year was $23,207. 

5 This Department employed during the present season one band in 
Central Park, and four bands in the smaller parks of the City, 
giving each band an average of four concerts a week for eight 
weeks in the smaller parks, and two concerts in Central Park 
per week. Owing to the summoning to the Mexican border of 
the First Regiment Field Artillery, that Regiment Band, which 
had been engaged for the Central Park concerts, was unable to 
fulfil its engagement. Pending arrangements with Nahan Franko’s 
band, several conductors were tried in Central Park. The final 
concerts were given by Nahan Franko. 

6 Conductors of the concerts in Central Park received $25 per con- 
cert, which included $10 for conducting rehearsals. Conductors 
of other bands received $10 per concert. As they were engaged 
for four concerts per week, this made their compensation $40 
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per week. The leaders in Central Park, playing two concerts 
per week, received as compensation $50 per week. 

7 No, this Department does not think a large band under one conductor 
for chief occasions, split up into two bands for smaller parks, 
practicable. 

8 The Secretary of the Park Board, Mr. Louis W. Fehr, supervises the 
programs and attends concerts for purposes of general supervision. 

9 This year the Department furnished one hundred and thirty-six 
concerts. 

10 The contract for concerts in Central Park with this Department 
provides for a rehearsal preceding each concert. 

11 It is the policy of this Department to encourage the better class 
of music, and the programs are built up with a view to musical 
education. However, this Department believes it unwise to lose 
sight of the fact that many people attend the concerts purely for 
diversion, and because the concerts afford them an excuse for 
gathering together in large numbers. For that reason the better 
class of popular music is placed on the programs to balance, with 
a view to making the programs appeal to all classes of the public. 
The character of the encore, whether classical or popular music, 
depends on the neighborhood in which the concerts are given. 
In many neighborhoods classical music is given as encores. 

12 The number of men in the Musical Mutual Protective Union is 
about 6,000. 

13. The people do not generally sing when the bands play “‘America” 
or “Star Spangled Banner.” This year, however, the Department 
gave a permit for choral singing in the parks by the public. This 
has been very successful. Last night and night before the season 
was concluded by a “Song and Light Concert,” which was atten- 
ded by 60,000 people. In many of the parks subsidiary choruses 
have been built up. All this has been encouraged by the Hon. 
Cabot Ward, Commissioner of Parks, Manhattan and Richmond. 

14 This Department has printed through the “City Record” programs 
for each concert given under its auspices. These programs are 

laced in the hands of the public by park employees. I enclose 
mat sample programs of the Nahan Franko concert, West 
Side Municipal Band, East Side Municipal Band, Up-Town 
Municipal Band, and Down-Town Municipal Band. I am sending 
you, under separate cover, copy of Annual Report for 1914, 
believing you will find the music section interesting. 

15 The experience of this Department is strongly in favor of munici- 
palizing band music. It is possible to furnish better music and 
a better spirit is obtained. Commissioner Ward has gone thor- 
oughly into the matter in this report. 

The size of this City is such that not only one, but several 
municipal bands are necessary. If the appropriation had been 
sufficient the Department would have continued the practice of 
having its municipal bands play seven times a week instead of 
four times a week, as was done in 1915. 


Very truly yours, (Signed) Rosert F. VALENTINE, 
Acting Commissioner of Parks, Manhattan and Richmond. 
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EPILOGUE 


The hugeness of our municipal schemes is enough to fill our 
American minds with unmatchable joy. In fact, it plays a large 
part—this hugeness—in handling the success end. Nothing 
succeeds like immensity when it is successful. Look at the recent 
San Antonio Christmas celebration. It would make old Berlioz 
turn dark-green with envy to see the bands of the Nineteenth 
Infantry, the Twenty-seventh Infantry, the Sixteenth Cavalry, 
the Seventh Field Artillery, the First Missouri Infantry, the 
Third Illinois Infantry, the Fourth Illinois Infantry, the Seventh 
Illinois Infantry, the First Wisconsin Infantry, the Second Wis- 
consin Infantry, the West Virginia Infantry, the First Alabama 
Infantry, the Washington (D. C.) Infantry, and a great special 
band of one hundred and forty-two musicians. Also, the San 
Antonio Orchestra, a chorus of over five hundred soldiers, the 
Municipal Chorus and the soloists—in all eleven hundred and 
forty-seven musicians. The audience was made up of twenty- 
five thousand persons. 

Then we have New York with its tidal wave of Community 
music. Sixty thousand for an audience last September. Notice 
the evangelistic terminology used by the reporters: “‘thirty thou- 
sand hit the trail the first evening and sang.” Just think of it: 
sang! 

We have railroad and shop workers everywhere organising; 
into bands especially. One of the best amateur bands I know is 
made up of men who are at rough work all day. 

Department stores organise choruses and sing the best music 
there is, with the best orchestras there are. What wonderful 
unification of our country’s resources! It is as if some mighty 
power was getting ready for a large crop of great geniuses and 
was now creating the audiences to respond to them and also to 
stimulate them. 

And what does all this wonderful musical activity mean? 
What I have set down is only the municipal portion. We have 
titles like the following coming out in our daily papers and musical 
journals constantly: U. S. Government helps cause of Com- 
munity Singing; The University of Kansas or some other Univer- 
sity organising choruses in Forty to Fifty Towns; Atlanta this 
and Memphis that, etc., etc., etc. Read our music papers. What 
I would have you notice is that America is coming and coming 
fast; that there are big, broad, brotherly, socialised musical groups 
bent on having a good musical present so that we may have an 
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amazing future. Our future is assured, for we are making the 
material out of which geniuses come, viz., a large musical nucleus 
for inheritance. Also, we are making the stuff out of which ge- 
niuses derive their nourishment, a great audience made into a 
knowing audience by the actual doing. The creative power of the 
people is the thing. 

We are passing from the patriarchal control of things to 
municipal encouragement, which brings more people into the 
doing. There is a new consciousness being revealed, as one of 
our very much awake women put it. We are getting past the 
time when we had the habit of simply being spectators. We are 
finding ourselves and teaching others to find themselves. We get 
out and say, let us be it and do it. 

We are also getting over what might be termed the warm 
weather habit which said, ‘Nothing good should be given in the 
Summer. Cold weather is the stimulator.’ Well, you and I 
know that the advancement of the quality of music in the parks 
and the birth of societies like the New York Civic Orchestral 
Society, have put the veto on cheap stuff because the mer- 
cury is high. (Incidentally the prices are low,—from ten cents 
up.) 

We not only are doing things but, what is so dear to an 
American heart, we are making it pay. We long ago learned that 
good things pay in some kind of coin: the coin of health, the coin 
of morals, the coin of happiness, the coin of friendliness, all of 
which have a fashion of ultimately putting money in the purse 
of the people at large, if we care to push it to that point. 

Recently I had an interesting conversation with the director 
of one of the largest community choruses in America. One new 
angle was brought out: namely, that certain sexual energy which 
has been set loose by the conditions of present day feminism has 
a distinct and definite outlet for women in the singing with the 
crowd. Certainly a very interesting theory and which, while 
we can force that theory too violently, we believe works out 
satisfactorily in practice. Surely, the close, warm, unified effort 
and the contact of men and women will take away loneliness 
and exercise the activity of the average person to physical and 
moral health. That is, energy has an outlet, the one thing needful. 
Waste of energy is due to lack of tendency. Just as the play of 
our youngsters is directed, so the activity of adults is given a turn 
into human channels. 

Some of the weak points in the program of the people as 
given by the enthusiasts need also to be considered. 
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The greatest of all their fallacies is a belittling of technical 
standard, substituting therefor a norm based on sociological 
necessity. Underrating of artistry—which is technical efficiency 
—will never lead to vital art or permanent art-force. The power 
of the people tends to form only the basis for the generation of 
genius rather than to make every man think he is an artist and 
that his work is necessarily an art-product. If we believe that 
the people’s work will take the place of the higher musical per- 
fection, we are losing sight of the humanising tendency of the 
beauty of the cathedral in thinking abstractly of the people for 
whom it was made. The crowd can build a cathedral neither 
of stone nor tone. If attempt is made to substitute crowd work 
for skilled artisans’ work the thing reared will tumble into ruins, 
no matter how valuable a humaniser the attempt. It is childish 
to get end and means confused, for the permanence of the great 
work is the vital contribution to the people’s life. — 

Many, many holders of the community idea are manifestly 
in error when they decry this artistry. Artistry is only the thing 
that stands as the thing to be attained. As John Stuart Mill 
put it, The beautiful is the good made perfect. The singing of 
the masses and beautiful singing are different. Opera, symphonic 
music and all so-called “‘high” things in art are not only for the 
elect—as some writers have averred—with “the people” left 
out. For a given generation certain great works may be sealed, 
but the next generation profits thereby in the strictest of com- 
munity senses. We must recognise the difference between the 
people becoming leavened and the people creating a Fine Art— 
the latter a final and specially urgent necessity. Evangelism is 
a method, not a result. A nation cannot get along without its 
private, highly skilled, isolated, apparently selfish ‘‘laboratory”’ 
workers. The ultimate end of such workers’ work is The People. 
The lonely chemist may be a national saviour. Entirely too 
many Americans profess that they who serve the people just now, 
right off, instanter, are the only ones who are human, are the 
only ones who serve. The few still continue and will continue 
to think for the many and serve the many. We could not organise 
into results were that not so. That is the reason that we need 
idealists as conductors. One of the community conductors said 
that the “people would not sing a bad thing.’”’ That is not true. 
They will sing most anything good, bad or indifferent that their 
conductor submits, if he submits it in the right spirit. The 
conductor selects and the people follow. No matter how democ- 
ratised we become, leaders are leaders. 
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In conclusion, let us add that the popular out-of-door per- 
formances in summer from the highest art standpoint—which 
I always insist will later be the peoples’ standpoint—are a delusion 
and a snare from the view of acoustics. Our open-air problems 
in acoustics have never been worked out, never solved. Music 
is not an art which is endurable for any length of time when 
only rough hewn lines are audible. It becomes monotonous. 
It is like architecture in that the highest periods are those in 
which breadth plus beauty of detail are in accord. 

If we keep before us the essentials of Art and its activities 
on the one hand and the development of the people in the fullest 
sense on the other, we shall find that both Art and the people 
will come to their fullest mutual growth and interactive power. 
We are now ready to use the force of the world spirit so marked 
in our wonderful country. 

With the full growth of the community life we shall have 
reason more and more to believe in America with the faith and 
poetry of Whitman: 


Fecund America! Today 

Thou art all over set in births and joys! 

Thou groan’st with riches! thy wealth clothes thee as with a swathing gar- 
ment! 

Thou laughest loud with ache of great possessions! 

A myriad-twining life, like interlacing vines, binds all thy vast demesne! 

As some huge ship, freighted to water’s edge, thou ridest into port! 

As rain falls from the heaven, and vapors rise from earth, so have the pre- 
cious values fallen upon thee, and risen out of thee! 

Thou envy of the globe! thou miracle! 
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A BRITISH SCHOOL OF MUSIC-DRAMA:- 
THE WORK OF RUTLAND BOUGHTON 


By HERBERT ANTCLIFFE 
Biter: the upheaval caused by the great European War 


there was in England much expressive patriotism, which 

in the main found its outlet in art of all kinds, and most of 

all, perhaps, in music. Some of it was pure Chauvinism, which 
rightly aroused opposition; but the bulk was an honest striving 
to make the art of the nation what it should be. Moreover, it 
affected all classes of the community, artistic or otherwise, and 
whether working. for the absolute and direct pleasing of the 
populace at the moment, or concerned with higher and more 
lasting ideals. With the outbreak of war this feeling was naturally 
intensified and extended, while to help it there came the inevitable 
revulsion of feeling against all matters hailing from enemy coun- 
tries. In artistic matters, however, its expression was curtailed 
owing to the need of strict attention to more material and more 
immanent matters. Performances of new works were restricted 
in numbers because of the change of temper of managers and 
audiences, and of the conversion of resources to the meeting of 
distress and the supply of war material, and the actual output 
was cut down because many of the most talented of the younger 
men were called upon for military service or for work either in 
factories or in administrative offices, which restrained and even 
prevented entirely the exercise of their creative ability. Several, 
such as Edgar Bainton and Benjamin Dale, were in Germany at 
the time of the declaration of war, and were interned before they 
had time to get out of that country. Others, of a highly emotional 
nature, were so unstrung by the new conditions that they were 
unable to pursue their work in any way satisfactory to themselves. 
One of the ablest of them, however, was able to continue his 
work for the first two years almost undisturbed by either of these 
considerations, first, because up to the end of that time, though 
he had made several attempts to enlist, he was rejected from 
military service on medical grounds; and secondly, because he 
was a man of strong purpose not easily overcome by adverse 
circumstances. This was Rutland Boughton, socialist and 
patriot, musician and domestic genius, an agnostic of deep religious 
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feeling, and generally a man who possessed an uncommonly 
large number of contradictory characteristics in his nature. 
Although he felt his early rejection very keenly at the first, he 
had the good sense to take the fullest advantage of it in order 
to develop what he had begun earlier and to continue what he 
rightly regarded as the great enterprise of his life. It was only 
at the end of the second year of the war that the objection to his 
undertaking military duty was removed and he was called to the 
army; this time somewhat against his will, for he felt he was 
already doing a national service—a service at least greater than 
he could do as a private soldier. This enterprise of his—the 
Glastonbury Festival of Music-Drama, with its attached school 
of opera singing, acting and dancing—forms the pivot of the 
movement that should, if properly worked, do much to revolu- 
tionise British ideas upon and to remake the conditions which 
exist in England with regard to music and all that appertains to 
the art of the theatre. 

There has always been native opera of some sort in England, 
from the days of Purcell right down to those of Stanford and 
Holbrooke. As a rule, however, it has been of a somewhat feeble 
character and imitative in its type, and the common people 
have found little enjoyment and reposed little faith in it. The 
few exception in any of these respects have been the light operas 
of Sullivan, Stanford’s “Shamus O’Brien,” Balfe’s “Bohemian 
Girl” and Wallace’s ‘‘Maritana,”’ and in their own day one or 
two of the operas of Macfarren, Bishop and Benedict. (It has 
been said that the most successful English opera composers, like 
the most successful English Generals, have all been Irishmen). 
In the present century the strongest opera composers of the 
country, like Ethel Smyth and Stanford, have had to go outside 
Britain for a real recognition of their ability in this direction, 
though even they have not been denied altogether a hearing in 
their own land. Neither they nor the few who have gained 
the patronage of wealthy opera supporters or of generous minded 
producers, have secured the suffrage of their fellow countrymen 
as a body, even when they have been ardent followers of either 
Wagner or Verdi. Wagner, notwithstanding the war, and right 
through the war, was and is the most popular composer with 
British music-lovers, and were it not for the expense involved in 
the effective mounting of his works these would be the most 
profitable for opera managers to produce. He was slower in 
attaining popularity here even than in other countries, but having 
been placed in the premier position, nothing but the change of 
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opinion brought about by the slow effluxion of time and the 
development of circumstances will remove him from it. 

Even this, however, has not created a taste for music-drama 
as music-drama, any more, perhaps even less, than the popularity 
of “Il Trovatore,” “Madame Butterfly” and “I Pagliacci” has 
created a demand for opera. Those who have attempted to 
follow him have, from the point of view of public acceptance, 
been dismal failures. Not all of them have grasped the essentials 
of his musical and dramatic technique, though many have imi- 
tated his mannerisms and his more obvious methods. Undoubtedly 
the reason for much of this is that Wagner is first of all a German 
event. Now a great national art can never spring into being 
through the popularity or the right principles of a foreign artist 
unless there has been some native preparation beforehand. 
Shakespeare affected the work of German drama profoundly, 
but before he did so the dramatists of Germany had been busy 
preparing the way by their own efforts and experiments, and the 
people of Germany had prepared the way by their all-round 
interest in the theatre. 

This was realised by Boughton and others who shared with 
him in the work of preparing the way for a revival, or a commence- 
ment, of British music-drama. They took Wagner as their point 
de départ, but they early gathered in the assistance of classical 
drama, both Eastern and Western, of Thomas Hardy and Maurice 
Hewlett, of Purcell and Gluck, and of British folk-music and 
British folk-lore and all the influences and currents of thought 
and feeling which these represent. Their aim was not only to 
discover the best methods employed by dramatists and dramatic 
writers of all ages and all countries, but to find and to use the 
material which should be most worthy and most suitable for the 
creation and development of a really great national drama or 
school of drama. They felt that great as was the result of Wagner’s 
treatment of the story of Tristan and Yseult, British legends such 
as this ought to be the basis of British drama, and particularly 
of British music-drama; that these legends were the birth-right 
of British drama, and that the serious attempts to dramatise 
them should not be left even to the greatest of aliens. Without 
being fanatics (at least on this subject) they were enthusiasts for 
all that they considered essentially and typically British. 

Boughton himself among his many enthusiasms (and he is a 
creature of enthusiasms) counts the operettas of Gilbert and 
Sullivan, the philosophy of Edward Carpenter and the drama of 
Bernard Shaw. He is as much at home with the songs of the man 
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in the street as with those of the man in the study or with the 
arias and recitatives of the man in the theatre. He was, therefore, 
in these respects as in others, well qualified to make the experiment 
in which it seems probable he is to find the work of his life. Asa 
composer he had also met with a degree of real success that 
qualified him for the work, and which was of such a nature to 
commend whatever he wrote to those who look for popular success 
as a criterion of artistic ability. His “Choral Variations on British 
folk-songs”’ were jeux d’esprits of uncommon cleverness and humour 
and of much deeper expressive power than is common to such 
works; his cantatas showed real constructive power as well as 
daring and capacity in writing for large choral and orchestral 
bodies; his few songs were works of real genius; as a critic he had 
displayed a catholic taste and a wide knowledge, besides deep 
insight, his little book on Bach being almost a standard work, 
and his contributions to musical and other journals being strongly 
provocative of thought. It was only actual stage experience which 
he required to qualify as one of the real powers in the combined 
arts of music and the drama, and this he gained in various ca- 
pacities, some of them of the humblest. Having this, he proved 
himself to be not only all that might have been expected, but 
something far higher and more powerful in that most difficult of 
all worlds to’conquer and to rule. 

The real beginning of the positive work was made by a 
young journalist, Reginald R. Buckley, when he started to write 
a series of dramas on the legend of King Arthur and his knights, 
applying the morals of that story to the conditions of his own day. 
His original aim was to provide a good readable drama, written 
in a modern and somewhat individual form of verse with which 
he had already experimented in earlier poems, and which was 
based upon the freer methods of Whitman and his successors. 
Being a musician in education and feeling, and thoroughly satu- 
rated with Wagnerism, however, he could not let it remain at this. 
Some of the early drafts were in a form more or less operatic, 
and these were shown to Mr. Charles Manners. This well-known 
impresario thought the scheme was too big, and advised Buckley 
to seek a publisher rather than a composer. Disregarding this 
advice Buckley sent the work first to Sir Edward Elgar and then 
to Granville Bantock, the latter of whom recommended Boughton 
as a likely man to take up the work. The recommendation was 
a good one, as events proved, for author and composer had ideas 
in common with regard to national music-drama. What those 
ideas were has already been suggested. 
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The coming together of these two young enthusiasts, each 
possessed of at least unusual talent, in a work of portentous 
proportions, and one requiring entirely new arrangements of 
stage and orchestra for a complete and satisfactory presentation, 
suggested the building of a theatre in conditions more or less in 
accord with their ideals. They wished primarily to produce 
their own work as perfectly as possible; but they were ambitious 
to do more than this, and to encourage and assist in the culti- 
vation of a taste for drama, with or without music, as a natural 
and national art in their native country. Poor men as both 
were in this world’s goods, they were not without some few friends 
possessed of money and influence, and wisely they did not hesitate 
to make use of their advantages in this direction. After appealing 
for assistance by means of one or two isolated performances of 
extracts from the music, and by the issue of the words of the 
‘first of their dramas in conjunction with two strange, but remark- 
ably well-written essays on the subject, a first effort to give 
practical effect to their ideas was made in 1913. The result, 
though not large, was a satisfactory one, enabling certain work 
to be undertaken, and relieving the two promoters of so much of 
the worry of organisation as to leave them free to deal chiefly 
with the artistic aspects. It was not possible, nor would it have 
been advisable, to start with the building of a theatre, but a 
site was chosen and acquired in the district considered most 
suitable on account of its romantic interest and its direct con- 
nection with the events with which the chief work to be presented 
dealt. This was the little corner of the County of Somerset of 
which Glastonbury is the centre—Glastonbury, the place where 
Joseph of Arimathea settled and planted his staff which afterwards 
became the Christmas flowering rose, where St. Patrick was 
born, where he founded a monastery and where he died, and close 
by which was the Isle of Avalon, where King Arthur and his 
knights had their home. Here Boughton settled down to teach 
and to gather his forces, monetary and human. 

The most effective way of arousing practical interest seemed 
to be that of starting a “holiday school,” a method which at 
the time was rapidly gaining ground in England. He had had 
experience as a lecturer in other schools of a similar type to the 
one he was starting, and he was not slow in finding those who 
wished for the tuition and experience and the social life he could 
offer them. The number of meetings of the school gradually 
increased from one in the Summer to several at that time of the 
year and one each at Christmas, Easter and Whitsuntide. 
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In many ways this School has been characteristic of the whole 
movement. It has never yet paid its way financially, but it has 
been marked by a thoroughness and originality of method that 
make it more striking, and in its way more successful, than any 
of the older and more firmly established schools. Every member 
has been allowed to take some part in one or more of the works 
produced, and all have been expected to do their share in the 
organisation and administration in detail of the festivals. This 
rule has worked for the benefit of the festivals in a twofold manner; 
first by giving to the students a greater interest and a wider 
and more precise experience, and secondly by economising the 
financial resources of the whole concern. 

Another feature which has proved of immense benefit has 
been the splendid and gratuitous assistance given by a number 
of well-known operatic artists, led by the stimulating example 
and suggestion of Mr. Frederic Austin. They have not only 
given excellent presentations of the parts for which they have 
been cast, but have acted as real leaders, throwing themselves 
into the life of the party with a spirit that can have no effect 
that is not beneficial, and personally assisting the less experienced 
members in a way that entirely belies the reputation of jealousy 
from which their class as a whole suffers the world over. Quite 
unforgetable are some of the social meetings of artists and friends 
which took place after the performances, when the wholesome 
spirit of fun, directed against themselves as much as against any 
others, and not infrequently providing a healthy criticism of © 
works and interpretation, was allowed full play. 

While the original purpose was to produce what they con- 
sidered was to be their masterpiece, or at least their magnum opus, 
Messrs. Boughton and Buckley have not depended entirely upon 
each other for the supply of words and music for production at 
Glastonbury and elsewhere. Boughton’s most popular opera,— 
a real opera, though pretty well up to date in its methods,—has 
as its book Fiona McLeod’s short play, ‘‘The Immortal Hour,” 
with the addition of some of the same writer’s poems. John 
Drinkwater has supplied the words for a ballad opera, Boughton 
himself has constructed a musical mystery play based on the 
Coventry Nativity Play, an early religious work dealing with the 
mysteries of Christmas; while the children’s ballet, ‘Snow White,” 
which delighted all who took part in it as well as all who saw it, 
was designed by Margaret Morris. Buckley, on the other hand, 
has found sympathetic composers in Edgar Bainton for his 
children’s opera, ‘‘Walooka the Bear,” and in J. Weston Nicholl 
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for a one-act romantic opera, “‘Comala.”” These two composers, 
jit may be noted, are comparatively young men whose work 
deserves a wider recognition than at present it has obtained. 
Not all of these works have been produced at Glastonbury, 
though all help forward the cause which has its centre there; 
but the choice of works has been very eclectic. 

Perhaps the shortest and most obvious way of showing the 
catholicity of taste and the sound principles which obtain there 
will be to outline the program of its most recent festival. In 
August, 1916, which was very shortly before Boughton and several 
of his principal artists were called upon for military service, the 
festival opened with “‘The Round Table,” the second and latest 
completed section of “‘Arthur of Britain.”” This was followed on 
the next evening by the old English morality play, “‘Everyman,” 
and a new one-act opera, ““The Sumida River,” by Clarence 
Raybould. On the afternoon of the third day was a remarkably 
fine performance of Gluck’s “Iphigenia in Tauris,” and in the 
evening a recital of ancient Celtic songs and stories by Mrs. 
Tobias Matthay. The closing performance of the series was 
“The Immortal Hour.” This first series was immediately followed 
by two others, each of four days duration, the program of which 
varied only slightly from this. 

The conjunction at the same evening’s program of “ Every- 
man” and “The Sumida River” was arranged with a definite 
object, but proved to be one of the few weak spots of program 
building which have appeared in the whole series of festivals. 
The play upon which “The Sumida River” is based is a Japanese 
N6 drama, dating from the fifteenth century of the Christian 
era; that is, the same period as “Everyman.” Hence, it was 
scarcely necessary to mention that the object was to raise a 
comparison. Unfortunately for the artistic balance the comparison 
was not at all a good one, for the Japanese drama, although 
concerned with the religious question of cummunion between 
the living and the dead, is in its essence nothing more than a 
pathetic story, and has not the universal appeal which belongs 
to the English morality play. The fault, or rather the mistake, 
arose from an innate defect in the nature or education of Boughton 
himself. Earnest and sincere as is his character, in its way almost 
religious, he fails entirely to grasp the significance of the really 
religious spirit of those whom he considers mere followers of the 
priests; to sympathise with this spirit or to understand that there 
is a vast difference between the pretty stories which are often 
used in the teaching of the elements of religion and the realisation 
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of the elementals of religion which belongs to the ordinary sincere 
Christian. This one failure, however, emphasises the fact that the 
sequence of the programs, their relation and contrast, throughout 
the whole course of the various festivals has been as successfully 
achieved as has the selection and production of the works. 

Besides “‘Iphigenia in Tauris,” which has been played half 
a dozen times in all, other classics have often been presented, 
among them being Purcell’s ““Dido and Aeneas” (seven times), 
the Grail scene from “‘Parsifal’’ and the second act of “Tristan 
and Isolda,” and spoken plays like Euripides’ “‘Heraclide.” 
Lady Gregory’s “The Travelling Man”? and W. W. Gibson’s 
“The Night Shift.” Only two new operas besides Boughton’s 
own compositions have been produced, these being ‘The Sumida 
River,” already mentioned, and “Oithona”’ by Edgar Bainton. 
This is the fault of circumstances rather than of any lack of 
willingness on the part of the Director and his Committee, and it 
is probable that with the revival (which can hardly take place 
except under different and more favourable conditions) of the 
festivals at the close of the war this list will be considerably 
extended. 

One of the most remarkable features of the “show” at Glas- 
tonbury has been the staging of the various works. This has 
been under the direction of Christina Walshe, an artist specially 
gifted as a designer of stage scenes, and still more useful in the 
circumstances, as the utiliser of unconsidered trifles. She it was 
who designed all the scenes and dresses, including those for the 
classics; for anything in the way of tradition and precedent was 
taboo not only from the nature of the artists principally concerned, 
but from the conditions obtaining. Under her direction the ladies 
of the company made their own dresses and some of those of the 
men, and the latter were allowed a small share in this side of the 
organisation by being instructed in fitting and other details, 
and a larger one in the execution of the stage scenery, all being 
put practically under the jurisdiction of the stage carpenter. 

The great thing to be aimed at was simplicity, and in this 
direction the influence of Gordon Craig, who is a warm supporter 
of the movement, of Reinhardt and Granville Barker is seen, 
though it cannot be said, by any means, that any one or all of 
these have exercised any controlling influence. The whole modern 
idea of stagecraft has been co-ordinated for the purpose, and Miss 
Walshe has ideas of her own which she has employed freely. 

The same aim has had to be kept in view in arranging the 
actions and dances. In such an effort as this—an effort to revise 
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general stagecraft as well as music-drama craft—dancing takes 
naturally a position of considerable importance. But with the 
whole theatre something less in size than a decent stage it has 
to be reduced to a minimum of spaciousness—movements have 
to be restrained, the number of dancers limited to the smallest 
possible, individuals to represent numbers, and quartets to repre- 
sent crowds; in brief, a return has had to be made to the methods 
of days when the stage of the theatre was a platform erected in 
an inn yard or on the steps of the village church. In this matter 
again the advice and assistance of authorities and experts was 
willingly made available, and Miss Margaret Morris has done 
much, her professional pupil, Miss Florence Jolley, acting as a 
more or less permanent Directrice du Ballet. Nevertheless these 
considerations of lack of space were never allowed to interfere 
with the object in view. This idea of the importance of dancing 
and mimicry in dramatic expression was so strong that, however 
restricted its scope, it was on no account allowed to be omitted. 
It was in view of this, and with the intention of training children 
for the work, and supporters of the festivals for its proper apprecia- 
tion, that the children’s ballet “Snow White” was designed by 
Miss Morris and composed by Boughton. That it largely achieved 
its object was abundantly clear by the delight of the local children 
who took part in a number of charming presentations, and of the 
local audiences who thronged to see them. 

One insists somewhat strongly on this point of the successful 
struggle against adverse circumstances in the way of limited 
stage accommodation, because it has been the means of proving 
certain things that the promoters had no thought of proving, yet 
which are essential to a complete success of their work as the 
revivifiers of British dramatic taste. The most important of the 
things proved is that the common people not only appreciate 
drama specially written to meet their circumstances, but that 
they can appreciate and even perform in a worthy manner, much 
that has been written for the conditions surrounding the pro- 
fessional stage. Boughton set out to prove that these people 
possessed an instinctive though undeveloped dramatic and 
musical taste; he has proved that they possess much more. 

One of the most striking bye-products of these experiments, 
and one brought about at least partly by the limitations of scenic 
properties and accommodation, was an invention by Boughton 
himself. This is “Living Scenery,” or, as he more frequently 
calls it, ‘Human Staging.” It was at Bournemouth, during one 
of the tentative “holidays,” that the idea was first mooted and 
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attempted. It proved so successful that there has scarcely 
been a work produced since in which it has not been used 
in a greater or less degree. The idea is not new in its essence, 
for the dress and actions of both principals and chorus always is 
taken into account when the mise-en-scéne of any stage piece is 
considered. In this method of Boughton’s, however, it is carried 
very much further than anything previously attempted, and the 
human element is employed to supplement the fixed scenery, and 
to represent or suggest things usually left to the scene painter or 
to the imagination of the audience. It is specially useful where 
moving scenes such as river or lake with their surrounding cir- 
cumstances are required. In ‘‘The Sumida River,” for instance, 
no attempt was made to bring the ferry boat across the stage in 
order to represent the crossing of the river, while the usual futile 
appeal to the imagination by means of cloths was equally avoided. 
Instead, the chorus, suitably garbed, moved slowly along against 
the backcloth (which was of a neutral tint and with no tracery), 
and by the movement of their limbs suggested, in a manner more 
vivid than could have been expected, the motion of the water 
and the progress of the boat. In “The Round Table,” where it 
is also used freely in important scenes, it has not hitherto been 
quite so successful, probably because the nature of the scenes in 
which it is employed demands a large stage and wide distances. 
Nevertheless the suggestion of the lake scene, with the Lady of 
the Lake and her attendants actually forming the waves, is very 
effective. 

One great condition of success with such a device as this, of 
course, is that it should not be obvious; that it should fit in with 
the general scheme of the staging and action, and be naturally con- 
sequent upon the dramatic action and thought; that it should never 
be a cause of immediate wonder, or strike the average onlooker 
with its remarkable technic. And it is this which has made it a 
success and marked its inventor as a daring and successful in- 
novator. By reason of his ideas on this and cognate matters, and 
of his ability to carry out those ideas, Boughton stands as one of 
the few composers of to-day who is in every respect qualified to 
compose and produce music-drama. In quite a number of cases 
he has been compelled to adapt the libretti to stage conditions, 
the appeal to himself in the first instance being that of the poetry 
or the philosophy, or of its suitability to choral treatment. 

His first idea in this scheme (and of course in the scheme of 
the music-drama cycle) was to take the British penchant for 
choral singing and develop from it a form of music-drama in 
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which the chorus should supply the emotional and descriptive 
texture in the same way as does the orchestra in Wagner’s later 
works. He has always put forward the idea that the chorus must 
and does represent “‘mass-feeling,” and though in practice he 
has perforce varied his methods considerably, he has kept the 
main idea constantly in view. In “Arthur of Britain” Buckley 
had much the same idea, which he used in the development of 
his literary technic. He has also employed a system of frequently 
recurring phrases which he regards (though the system is not as 
highly or as subtly developed as it should be to justify the term) 
as literary leit-motive, and of course this is not without its effect 
on the music, which in its main principles is Wagnerian. Much 
of the choral singing is off the stage, and forms a kind of commen- 
tary on the action of the drama, generally helping it forward by 
its psychological suggestion rather than by any assistance it 
gives in the unfolding of the story. It is understood that in the 
design for the theatre a place will be provided on each side of 
the orchestra for a chorus which will be supplemented on the 
stage by a small group of singers sufficient only for the purposes 
of the action and scenery. 

In choosing the Arthurian legends as the principal subject 
of their work Messrs. Boughton and Buckley believed they had 
found an essentially British fount of inspiration. In practice it 
has turned out to be rather less so than was expected, for the 
incidents treated have little in them that is characteristically 
British, while the British people as a whole know little, and 
probably care less, for their national legendary. It is in general 
ways rather than in choice of subject that Boughton has devel- 
oped the music of his country, while Buckley (who is concerned 
in many dramatic and literary efforts, including the Shakespeare 
Festival), has been doing much in the same way with regard to 
drama. Boughton has seized the imagination of a widespread 
body of influential artists and dilletanti, and has proved to them 
and to all interested that music-drama is at least not foreign to 
the nature of his countrymen. With time and the opportunities 
it will afford, it seems probable he will do this, and more, on 
a larger scale. 
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WANTED: A HISTORICO-MUSICAL * 
CLEARING-HOUSE 


By H. T. HENRY 


accuracy in respect of the historical side of music as practi- 

cally a negligible thing. Minutize here seem to such men 
to be trifles. And yet it was Michelangelo, I think, who declared 
that perfection was made up of trifles, and that perfection was 
not a trifle. As the present paper deals with these small things, 
perhaps my readers will indulge me to the extent of a clarifying 
anecdote. 

Many years ago it was my privilege to sit under a professor 
of English in the University of Pennsylvania who was wholly 
wrapt up in his work. His zeal for the progress of his pupils 
was marked by notable self-sacrifice; for he would stay in his 
class-room, day after day, when all but a chosen few of the pupils 
had been dismissed, in order to read carefully, side by side with 
one of the students, an essay submitted for correction. The 
professor paid special attention to the “‘small” matter of punc- 
tuation. This subject was, indeed, a hobby of his. He had 
published a volume devoted to it alone. He seemed to fear, 
however, that thoughtless critics would sneer at such particularized 
devotion to small things, and on the title-page of his volume he 
had accordingly placed the simple and apologetic legend: ‘‘De 
Minimis.” This fact might well disarm criticism; for the critic 
would be immediately reminded of the legal maxim: Non curat lex 
de minimis. True it is that the majesty of the law will not brook 
being troubled with trifles; and yet sometimes a legal decision 
will turn on the small matter of a misplaced comma. 

It cannot be pleaded, of course, that any weighty issues 
depend on minute accuracy in historico-musical data. A scholarly 
instinct may nevertheless find itself needlessly affronted by small 
inaccuracies committed by a musical editor. These inaccuracies 
proceed, as a rule, from sheer ignorance, and not from any editorial 
carelessness. And in many cases the editor can not be blamed 
for an ignorance which is not so much his own as that of the 
books of reference he consults. Music, like every other branch 
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of human endeavor, has its patient historians, who delve into 
unattractive masses of old documents—manuscripts, letters, out- 
of-the-way printings and engravings, personal memoirs in which 
musical allusions are of the most unexpected and at times most 
fragmentary character, “monkish chronicles,” and the like. It is 
a quaint, an antiquarian, taste; but the results are not negligible 
from the standpoint of scholarship, and meanwhile they give a 
satisfactory sense of definiteness in the solution of some musical 
problems, such as those of the date of composition or the correct 
attribution of authorship of a national song or a popular hymn. 
If it be not important to know exactly things such as these, it 
is (as a side product) of some importance to settle a long discussion 
and to end much fruitless writing. 

At all events, it seems a pity that, once definiteness even in 
such “trifles’” has been achieved, the previous errors should be 
repeated in newly edited books and newly written articles. These 
forthwith become the prolific parents of a new progeny of in- 
accurate statements. The writers and editors are not wholly 
at fault. The facts they would be happy in stating accurately 
are for the most part hidden away in casual contributions to 
non-musical publications, and these do not suggest themselves 
naturally as sources of musical information. Religious magazines 
and weeklies often give interesting details of hymns that have 
achieved popularity. But the name of such publications is legion, 
and human life is short, and the editor of a school-hymnal is 
usually a busy man. He may append the name of Martin Luther 
to one of the best known hymns of William Cowper, and thus 
utterly bewilder the hapless pupil whose attention has been 
specifically directed to a noble piece of literature by the professor 
of English Literature in the very school in which the hymn is 
sung. Egregiously wrong statements may gain currency in respect 
of a national anthem. Their refutation will perhaps be found 
in a learned and elaborately constructed monograph appearing 
as a Government publication, and the editor of a national song- 
book will continue in blissful ignorance of its issue by Congress. 

When taken to task for their inaccurate statements, writers 
and editors, being only human, are apt to indulge a sense of 
indignation and to reply variously—by dogged insistence that 
what they have said is correct, by a high-minded refusal to discuss 
the minutiz of historical criticism, by a wounded silence, or 
mayhap by an angry retort. Or the replies may be such as those 
chronicled by Mr. James Warrington, a hymnologist and musical 
antiquary of note, who had labored for fifty years in his special 
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fields of investigation, and who, shortly before his recent death, 
recorded some of his experiences as follows: “I am often called 
upon for information, and the result is sometimes laughable. 
When I pointed out to one editor that he had appended the 
name of Martin Luther to one of the best-known hymns of 
William Cowper, he wrote me that he was not interested in such 
controversies and did not care about being more correct than 
the usual run of editors. Another waxed furious, scolding me 
for daring to say he and Julian had erred in several instances. 
Still another told me he did not care for errors, as not one in a 
thousand would discover them.” 

I trust I shall not be misunderstood as writing in disparage- 
ment of editors or of their often arduous and thankless labors. 
I have been an editor myself, and have made my own fairly full 
quota of mistakes. But I fear that some of us, like poets, belong 
to the irritable tribe, and are apt to lay the blame for disturbance 
of the peace on the critic, instead of frankly acknowledging that 
humanum est errare or, better still, that there is no obvious and 
ready access to a source of correct information. Such an obvious 
source is the thing pleaded for by the present paper. 

If the desirability of such an obvious source could be de- 
monstrated, a discussion of the characteristics of that source 
might well follow and, possibly, a concrete suggestion might be 
made. A full demonstration of the desirability would carry me 
far afield. It will be more convenient simply to offer two illus- 
trations, one from the field of hymnology, the other from the 
domain of national song. 

First of all, then, let me select a hymn which, for various 
reasons, is rightly considered as being of widest interdenomi- 
national interest, and which has been the subject of much dis- 
cussion. I refer to the Adeste Fideles. The latest summary of 
its history that I am aware of appears in an annotated catalogue 
issued in December, 1915, by a most prominent firm dealing in 
“musical records.”’ Here is the information given to the pur- 
chaser of this “‘record”’: 


*‘Adeste Fideles (Oh, Come, All Ye Faithful) (Tune by Marcas 
Portugal, 1763-1834) (Christmas Hymn). 

“The origin of this grand old hymn is unknown, but it is supposed 
to have been first sung in England about 1797, in the Roman Catholic 
chapel attached to the Portuguese Embassy, from which it takes its 
name. The tune has been variously attributed to John Reading, Thorley 
(an English organist), and to the Cistercian monks. More than thirty- 
eight translations of the Latin words are known, but the one by Oakly 
(sic) is now generally adopted.” 
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In such a brief summary one must not look for a discussion of 
moot-points or for references to authorities. But one might 
fairly look for more correct information. First, the tune cannot 
have been composed by “Marcas Portugal,” the limits of whose 
life are given as “1763-1834,” for it is found in authentically- 
dated English manuscripts of 1750, 1751, 1760. Second, the 
legend that it was first sung in England about 1797 has been 
long since disproved. Third, the information given concerning 
“John Reading” is highly equivocal, for there are three John 
Readings whose names have been associated with the music of 
the hymn. Fourth, the theory of a Cistercian origin has been 
rendered untenable. Fifth, “Oakly” should be “Oakeley” (a 
small point, indeed, but still worthy of note). Sixth, the attri- 
bution to Thorley is an easily demonstrable mistake. Seventh, 
“Marcas Portugal”’ is open to correction, if only for the purpose 
of eliminating the vulgarism implied in an English rendering of 
Simao’s sobriquet of Jl Portogallo (“‘The Portuguese’’) as “‘Por- 
tugal.”’ If one may insist on minute correctness, the dates, also, 
might be changed from “1763-1834” to 1762-1830. 

Such is the brief account given of the hymn in a formal 
catalogue issued as late as December, 1915. As the Latin text 
of the hymn is undoubtedly of Catholic origin, shall we confidently 
consult The Catholic Encyclopedia as a ready and reasonable 
source? It is a work of recent publication, in sixteen royal octavo 
volumes, and in the first volume (issued in 1907) I find the follow- 
ing appropriate information: 

“It was sung at the Portuguese Legation in London as early as 
1797. The most popular musical setting was ascribed by Vincent 
Novello, organist there, to John Reading, who was organist at Win- 
chester Cathedral from 1675-81, and later at Winchester College. The 


hymn itself has been attributed to St. Bonaventure, but is not found 
among his works. It is probably of French or German authorship.” 


Now all of this appears to be taken from Julian’s Dictionary of 
Hymnology, for it is all given there. Presumably the source was 
the first edition of Julian’s volume, issued in 1892, for the revised 
edition of 1907 could hardly have been consulted for a volume 
of the Catholic Encyclopedia copyrighted in 1907. Although much 
information was found concerning the hymn, between the years 
1892 and 1907, Julian’s revised edition does not correct any of 
the misleading statements of his first edition, except the one 
concerning the text. Let me say here that the words of the 
hymn can not be traced further back than to the middle of the 
eighteenth century, whereas St. Bonaventure died in 1274, and 
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that there is not only no reason for supposing the words to be 
of French or German origin, but there is great reason for assuming 
them to be of English authorship. A condensed but very satis- 
factory treatment of the hymn was given by Cowan and Love in 
their volume on The Music of the Church Hymnary (Edinburgh, 
1901), and additional matter is found in the Historical Edition of 
Hymns Ancient and Modern (1909). 

Now, the unacknowledged source of most of the information 
given in The Music of the Church Hymnary is probably the long- 
continued discussion found in various issues of Notes and Queries. 
And Grove’s Dictionary appears equally to have depended for its 
information on this unacknowledged source. The editor of a 
musical publication would indeed find the discussion of the 
musical authorship of the hymn very entertainingly treated in 
Notes and Queries. But he may be pardoned nevertheless if 
he manages somehow to overlook the many “Series” of that 
enlightening periodical. He may also be unaware of Cowan and 
Love’s excellent book issued at Edinburgh in 1901. And both 
he and these two editors might easily be forgiven for not consulting 
the pages of The Month or The Dolphin, two Catholic monthlies 
issued in London and in Philadelphia respectively, in which the 
subject is treated (in the former, casually; in the latter, profes- 
sedly). The information gleaned from these various sources needs 
to be checked and counter-checked, if one would arrive at a 
fairly correct account of the present status of our knowledge 
concerning the text and the tune of the hymn. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, if we find very strange 
declarations made concerning the text. For instance, that it 
dates from the persecution under Diocletian (as a writer in the 
Pall Mall Gazette opined in its issue of 25 December, 1900); that 
it is to be ascribed to St. Bonaventure (as the editor of a Catholic 
hymnal issued as late as 1912 supposed); or that it is of Cistercian 
origin (as the editor of a Catholic hymnal issued in 1913 declares). 

Similarly, we are not amazed to find the tune a subject of 
most diverse assertions even in lately issued volumes of hymns, 
or that the catalogue I have quoted as a sort of text for my 
remarks should have indulged in so many misstatements con- 
cerning the tune. 

What is the difficulty? Apparently, it is the lack of an obvious 
source of reference. 

Turning next to the field of national song, we find a recent 
and rather lively controversy about the authorship of both words 
and tune of The Star-Spangled Banner. Much previous discussion 
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had been summarized and handled with masterly skill in an 
elaborate monograph printed, by order of Congress, in 1909. 
A humble confession is said to be good for the soul, and I 
accordingly admit my ignorance of this subject at the time when, 
as editor of a magazine entitled Church Music, I gave hospitality 
to a brief account of a certain Philadelphian’s “discoveries” in the 
British Museum concerning our national anthem. Again, let me 
point out, I had not access to any obvious source of correct informa- 
tion, or I should not have committed such an error. Subsequently to 
all this, a new claim was made for the authorship of the tune, 
rejecting the common ascription to John Stafford Smith and 
asserting the probable authorship of “‘the last of the Irish bards,” 
O’Carolan. This contention spread from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and begot much writing which was again summarized in a 
new edition of the Congressional volume (or rather of that part of 
it which dealt specifically with this one song) published in 1914. 
For those who find leisure to keep fully abreast of definitive musi- 
cal publications, this volume must be looked upon as a final source 
for the history of this one tune, so far as present knowledge goes. 
But in a few years from now, the future editor or writer who 
touches casually on such a topic may be quite unaware of the 
volume. He, too, will have need of an ovbious source. 

I have emphasized, by much repetition, the word “obvious.” 
It seems to be clear enough that “sources” are not sufficient in this 
hurried, workaday world. The sources must be fairly obvious, or 
errors will be renewed and will become the parents of a long 
lineage of error. 

Now such a corrective source must be a periodical, and not 
a book of reference. The stately reference-library soon goes out 
of date where historical matters are concerned. The Dictionary 
of Hymnology issued in 1892 became an uncertain guide for the 
writer of the article on the Adeste Fideles in the Catholic Ency- 
clopedia of 1907, for fifteen years had meanwhile elapsed, and much 
new knowledge had been gained of the history of the hymn. Who 
knows at what moment some new light may be shed on the 
history of The Star-Spangled Banner and thus necessitate a 
re-statement of some portion of its history as given so critically 
and so satisfactorily in the Congressional publication of 1914? 

The source must be scholarly and exact. A periodical which 
deals with such matters must never be guilty of the lapse of mis- 
apprehending the contentions of a writer which it undertakes to 
summarise. An illustration may be cited here. To the Decem- 
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Society, I contributed a very long review of the controversy 
concerning the Carolanian authorship of our national anthem- 
tune, and unequivocally declared myself adverse to that claim. 
Nevertheless, my article was referred to by one paper as demon- 
strating the claim set forth for O’Carolan. 

Finally, the source must be an obvious one. It should, of 
course, be a musical magazine, but one of commanding status. 
It cannot be local or national merely, but of international breadth 
of scope in its editing. It must survey a very wide field, and must 
be generally known as contemplating such broad horizons. If, 
when occasion serves, it points out in a summary fashion the 
contentions of historical and musical interest appearing in volumes 
or in periodicals issuing from the presses of various nations, it 
soon becomes an obvious source for consultation. In the very 
restricted field of Catholic Church music, this result was soon 
attained by the Rassegna Gregoriana published in Rome. Each 
issue of this magazine contained a full and departmentalized 
bibliography, in the construction of which editors who were 
scattered all over the globe codperated. Many of the entries 
gave merely the titles of articles and the names of their writers, 
together with a reference to the source. Not a few, however, of 
the entries stated succinctly the contentions of the writer, when 
the subject treated by him was of some special interest from a 
historical or argumentative standpoint. With little effort a 
reader could glean, almost unconsciously, a wide survey of the 
important literature in whatever department of the field of Church 
music his own special interest lay. And the bound volumes of 
the magazine became a library of current reference, constantly 
kept up to date. 

I should not advocate, however, such a_ bibliographical 
department for the musical magazine which might become an 
“obvious source” for future writers and editors concerned with 
historico-musical matters. I should rather suppose a definite 
department assigned to succinct statements only of really im- 
portant data, whether found in volumes or in periodicals. Once 
such a department was opened, I think it would attract the keen 
sympathy and hearty coéperation of all the readers of the maga- 
zine, who would be stimulated to call the attention of the editor 
to items of current interest in historico-musical affairs. All of 
his readers (and all of their reading in various lines) could thus 
be laid under contribution for “‘small’’ additions to the common 
store of knowledge. 

Have I been indulging the most hopeless of day-dreams? 
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MUSIC AND MUSICIANS IN PARIS*< 
DURING THE FIRST TWO 
SEASONS OF THE WAR 


By J. G. PROD’HOMME 


the Opéra, or who attended a performance of the 

Wagner-Italian cycle given at the ThéAtre des Champs- 
Elysées in the Spring of 1914, or who was present at any of the 
really cordial gatherings of the Congress of the International 
Musical Society, have been highly astounded if it had been predicted 
to him that within a few months these artists, gathered together 
from all parts of the world to perform some new work or some 
venerated masterpiece of the past, these peaceful savants and 
scholars, would find themselves face to face in a struggle, the 
most dreadful, without doubt, that had ever shaken our old 
Europe? 

Thus, however, it was destined to be; and our journals and 
musical reviews had not yet finished discussing the merits of 
Richard Strauss’ Josephslegende, or comparing the Wagner per- 
formances at the Opéra with those of the Théatre des Champs- 
Elysées, or reporting with enthusiasm the meetings of the Inter- 
national Musical Society, when the musicians liable to military 
service were already being called to their respective colors. 

To be sure, it was the vacation season, and musical life had 
already died down in Paris, or rather it had taken refuge in the 
casinos of the watering places. Only the music halls, the cine- 
matographs and the Opéra could give the passing stranger some 
idea of our lyric-dramatic art. The declaration of war and the 
mobilisation immediately closed all these theatres. And even a 
long time after the actual beginning of hostilities one could see 
on the streets of Paris the bills announcing the performance of 
the Huguenots on Monday, August 3, a piece which was a real 
Summer attraction, assured of success with the provincials come 
for a visit to the capital. 

The little beer café orchestras, after having sent out to 
all the corners of the earth the patriotic strains of the Marseillaise 
and the Chant du Départ, were silenced, their members for the 
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most part mobilised. All theatres and show places had closed 
their doors, and Paris lived through its dull, gloomy evenings in 
the silence of death. In the course of the month some cinemato- 
graphs and some concert cafés opened up, the patriotic numbers 
of the programs they offered being received by the public with 
enthusiasm. The receipts were turned over to the Red Cross or 


to similar organizations. 
* * 


* 


However, once a semblance of normal life was re-established 
after the battle of the Marne, the world of the theatre, the artists, 
musicians, machinists and others who were left behind, viewed 
with apprehension the approach of a new season, marked by the 
cessation of an activity by which thousands of people in Paris 
had made their living. (The receipts of the theatres, until then 
ever on the increase, amounted in 1913 to sixty-eight and one- 
half million francs, of which eight and one-half fell to the cine- 
matographs.) Furthermore, about the middle of November, 
1914, the Prefect of Police, who was anxious to authorize the 
re-opening of all show places, which, after the war, were to be 
placed under a special régime, gave notice, in an ordinance of 
the 23d of November, that the license would be granted to all 
establishments which might apply for it, save dance halls. But 
it was determined that a supplementary tax of five per cent. of 
the receipts (a tax of 9.09 per cent. had already been levied) 
would be imposed on the profits of performances for charity. 
One hundred and ninety different establishments re-opened under 
these conditions on the Ist of January, 1915. On the Ist of 
December following they numbered two hundred and twenty- 
five. The actual musical enterprises—need one say it?—were in 
the very smallest minority. After the return of the government 
from Bordeaux to Paris, the Opéra-Comique was the first musical 
theatre to open its doors. The Trianon Lyrique followed on the 
20th of December. The Thédtre des Arts, now become a home 
of light opera, did the same eleven months later, and the Opéra 
resumed on the 9th of December, 1915. 

The public at large, on the one hand, to the number of 
272,080 had rediscovered the way to the theatres and concerts 
(that is to say, to the music halls) by December, 1914. The 
figures were increased to 805,765 by October, 1915. For the cine- 
matographs the figures were 788,504 and 1,604,519 respectively. 
The really musical public, on the other hand, the music lovers, 
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made up before the war in part of colonies of strangers, were 
longer in being set in motion. On the 29th of November, it is 
true, “National Matinées” were inaugurated, and on the 6th of 
December the great symphony concerts were resumed; but the 
habitual Sunday concert-goers no longer found the same orchestra, 
nor the accustomed concert-hall, nor, above all, the classic pro- 
grams—also a matter of routine—to which they believed they 


were entitled. 


* 


It is not our intention to attempt a psychologic analysis of 
the French musician or of the French music lover, although a 
few notes on this head may not be out of place here. The present 
cataclysm has brought just judgment upon many a prejudice, 
many an admiration, many a snobism. The individual, in such 
times, reveals himself more clearly than in times of peace, when 
every one, consciously or unconsciously, dons a mask and plays 
apart. Now, from the musical point of view, the average French- 
man regards the art of music in general merely as a métier or 
as a frivolous distraction, and scarcely considers it under any 
other than one of two forms: the chanson or the dance. A piece of 
music which does not serve either for singing or for dancing is 
inconceivable to the majority of our citizens, to many of those, 
even, who call themselves cultured. These, when they speak of 
music (Oh, how rarely!) hardly think of anything else than the 
opéra comique of the last century. The opéra, the “grand opera,” 
means Rossini, Meyerbeer or Auber; and this, moreover, scarcely 
attracts them for its own sake, for—‘“‘one does not understand 
the words.” 

As for the music lover, who does not look with disdain upon 
symphonic music or chamber music, he is in a very small minority 
—10,000 at the most in Paris, 20,000, perhaps, in the whole of 
France. And this art lover, for whose favor the three larger and 
older concert organizations (Conservatoire, Colonne, Lamoureux) 
and some other younger organizations (Victor Charpentier, 
Sechiari, Hasselmans) vied with each other, is characterized by a 
very singular mental make-up. For, to him, the concert very 
often still partakes of the nature of the theatre. Who, in effect, 
leaving out Beethoven, are the composers that have dominated 
our programs during the last forty years? Berlioz and Wagner, 
two rival brothers; the one, exiled during his own lifetime from 
the theatre and seeking compensation in the concert-hall with 
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works of a dramatic character; the other, the victim of patriotic 
ostracism (which bids fair to be renewed), the consequence of 
which was the arrest of the musical development of the French 
public for thirty years. 

Dramatic music having thus invaded the concert-hall, the 
education of the French concert-goer was dramatic rather than 
symphonic, and that is why a musical program which embraces 
nothing but pure music will always bring smaller receipts than 
another. But, you will say, the name of Beethoven will always 
suffice to draw a crowd of music lovers. That is true; but it 
took almost a century, it required exhibitions of foreign kapell- 
meisters, and, almost beyond belief, it was necessary that M. 
Fauchois play his drama of Beethoven at the Odéon, the perform- 
ances of which have done more than anything else to popularize 
with the French public—the works of Beethoven? Not at all; 
but simply his name, his symphonies, three or four concertos 
and some overtures. And here we touch the capital defect in 
the character of our music lover. Like the subscriber of the 
Théatre-frangais or of the Opéra, he supports, with impatience, 
only the novelty, the unpublished work, or simply the unknown. 
He is wanting in care or in sympathy for that which for years he 
has been unable to prove and assimilate. He scarcely knows 
Mozart or Haydn, much disdained in our “grand” concerts. He 
has ears and plaudits for those names only which have been thrust 
upon him: Beethoven, Berlioz, Wagner; and so he suffers our 
orchestra conductors to impose upon their audiences new names 
and new works as Habeneck once did with Beethoven and as 
Pasdeloup, Colonne and Lamoureux did with Berlioz and Wagner. 

But the experience of the season of 1914-1915, when every 
Austro-German composer was banished from the programs, has 
shown that it is a difficult matter, when one follows music as a 
livelihood, to interest our music lovers in our own school alone. 
Whereas, in ordinary times, the sum received by each member of 
the orchestra upon the partition of the proceeds of a concert was 
fifty or sixty francs, his quota on one Sunday of the season of 
1914-1915 fell to eighteen frances! Such was the practical, the 
palpable result of the first “war season” at Paris. 


* * 
* 


Let us close the parenthesis and now attempt to describe 
the musical physiognomy of Paris during the first two years of 
the war. 
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Since music is reputed to be a frivolous art (has not M. 
Saint-Saéns written in the Grande Revue for March, 1915, 
that in his time under the Empire, “men of the world affected 
not to love it at all and left this taste to their wives’’?) 
it was looked upon merely as a means of attracting the public, 
which was to be brought together to participate in this, that or 
the other work of charity or solidarity. It was under the cover, 
above all, of these two virtues, so hard to practise at times when 
they are their own reward, that people sought the justification 
for the re-awakening of musical life toward the end of 1914. 
Misfortune, want, misery of many kinds, cried, after the beginning 
of hostilities, for the exercise of public charity! If the cry was 
to be heeded, it was necessary to afford generous and charitably 
inclined people some other satisfaction than merely that of a 
duty performed. Artists (among them artists of great worth) 
were literally reduced, as in the darkest days of our past crisis, 
to the necessity of singing and playing in the courtyards. Was 
it not better to bring them together to some concerted action 
(which they never declined) and to re-open the concert-halls? 

But the artists, who had been so often called upon and who 
were now so hard put to it, appealed in their turn to the generosity 
of the public for help. The response, fortunately, gave them good 
reasons for congratulating themselves. 


Tue MatiInées NATIONALES 


The Matinées nationales, founded by the Oeuvre fraternelle 
des artistes under the high patronage of the Minister of Public 
Instruction and of the Under Secretary of State for Fine Arts, 
were opened on the 29th of November, 1914, and continued every 
Sunday until the month of May. They were given in the great 
amphitheatre of the Sorbonne, where that wonderful fresco The 
sacred woods by Puvis de Chavannes furnished a sublime back- 
ground such as none of our usual concert-halls can offer. 

In this quarter of the city, on the left bank of the Seine, where 
public musical performances are rarely heard, the first matinée 
was opened by the Dean of the Faculty of Letters, M. Croizet. 
Poetry and music alternated, national anthems of the allies being 
sung at the beginning and at the end. The orchestra was com- 
posed of the artists of the Conservatory concerts and of the 
Colonne and Lamoureux orchestras, conducted in turns by MM. 
Messager, Pierné and Chevillard. The second matinée, on the 
following Sunday, met with equal success. Among the artists 
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who took part were Mmes. Croiza of the Théatre de la Monnaie 
at Brussels, the violoncelliste Caponsacchi, Dussane of the Comé- 
die-francgaise, MM. Gabriel Fauré, Director of the Conservatoire, 
Vincent d’Indy, Director of the Schola Cantorum, Gemier, 
Director of the Théatre Antoine and de Max, now of the ThéAtre- 
francais. Thus during twenty-six weeks the Sorbonne extended 
the hospitality of its amphitheatre to the Oeuvre Fraternelle 
twenty-two times, the Trocadero three times, and on the 11th of 
July, a solemnity without precedent, the court of the Sorbonne 
itself was the scene of a performance of Oedipus Rex with Mounet- 
Sully in the chief réle. 

Beginning with the third performance the orchestra of the 
Matinées nationales was that of the Société du Conservatoire 
under the direction of M. Messager. Henceforth the success of 
the enterprise was assured, and music was not slow to take the 
first place in the subsequent performances, where, nevertheless, 
a place was always reserved for poetry and eloquence. After the 
overture an orator always took the floor, and so there appeared 
upon the platform of the Sorbonne during the first year a most 
varied succession of noted speakers from the University, the 
Academy, the bar, or from the literary or political world: MM. 
Alfred Capus, Adolphe Brisson, Maurice Donnay, Paul Strauss, 
Paul Hervieu, Tristan Bernard, Emile Boutroux, Abel Hermant, 
André Antoine, Lieutenant-Colonel Rousset, Paul Adam, Henri- 
Robart, Pierre Wolff, Pastor Ch. Wagner, Ernest Lavisse, Albert 
Dalimier, F. Labori, Painlevé, Flammarion, Louis Barthou. 

The music executed at the Sorbonne was chosen from 
the French, Russian and English schools exclusively: Franck, 
Massenet, Bizet, Saint-Saéns, Fauré, Paladilhe, Berlioz, Chabrier, 
Pierné, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Borodin, Lalo, Dupare, Th. Dubois, 
Bruneau and others, somewhat indiscriminately assembled, filled 
out the programs. It was evidently necessary to sound a public 
still unknown, which was attracted as much, for example, by 
M. de Max, M. Albert Lambert or Mme. Segond-Weber, as 
by Mlle. Breval or Hatto of the Opéra or some noted orator. 
The first programs, accordingly, were composed chiefly of small 
fragments, always ending with the Marsetllaise or with all the 
national anthems of the Allies. But little by little the Matinées 
ventured to present larger works: for example, the Symphonie 
Frangaise by M. Th. Dubois, Berlioz’s Fantastique, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s Schéhérazade and Antar, Igor Stravinski’s Pétrouchka, ete. 

Encouraged by their success the managers even risked some 
novelties, the execution of which was not always fortunate for 
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want of rehearsals: the Rhin Allemand by the lamented Albéric 
Magnard, orchestrated by Guy Ropartz; Aux Morts pour la 
Patrie by M. Henry Février, poem by Charles Péguy; Leila, 
melody with orchestra by René Lenormand; Le Soldat by Ch. 
Silver; Pale Etoile du Soir, Le Dormeur du Val by Alfred Bachelet; 
and La Téte de Kenwarch after the poem of Leconte de Lisle by 
Mile. Marg. Canal. All these works were melodies more or less 
developed, generally less. 

The second year of the Matinées nationales, which began on 
the 10th of October, was characterized by the same ardor and 
eagerness as those which marked the first. 

After the overture Patrie by Bizet, the Under Secretary of 
State for Fine Arts, M. Dalimier, delivered a thrilling address. 
Not less enthusiastic was the applause which rewarded M. Camille 
Saint-Saéns, who performed several of his own works assisted by 
Alfred Cortot in uniform. The baritone Allard sang the closing 
Marseillaise. 

Twenty-four concerts followed in which were enlisted the 
services of orators, actors and artists who had already been 
called upon during the previous year. Meanwhile a new feat is 
accomplished: a name, glorious above all others, the name of 
him to whom the Société du Conservatoire has for ninety years 
owed its raison d’étre and its most substantial fame, the name 
of Beethoven, appears on the programs. Not a soul, strange to 
say, uttered a word of protest, and the success of the Matinées 
nationales was only more animated. The musical public seemed 
to find itself at its ease again, as if renewing an old acquaintance. 
Only some grumpy old critics and some composers ailing with 
the desire to hear their own works found occasion for censure. 
In re-inscribing on their bills the name of Beethoven the Matinées 
nationales (which in the absence of M. Messager were conducted 
chiefly by M. H. Rabaud) merely followed the example of the 
Association of the Colonne-Lamoureux concerts. 

* 
* 


Concerts COLONNE-LAMOUREUX 


This association, which likewise looks back upon an existence 
of two years, is the very unexpected product of a “holy alliance” 
brought about by the war. The Colonne and the Lamoureux 
associations were, if not exactly enemies, somewhat like two rival 
sisters, each having its own public, its own traditions and its 
own repertoire. In the latter M. Camille Chevillard, in the 
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former M. Gabriel Pierné, each with the collaboration of a com- 
mittee of members of the orchestra, bent his energies to the main- 
tenance of these traditions based upon a past equally glorious 
in either case. Each attempted—with too little success in spite 
of the support of an advance guard of real music lovers—to 
introduce a few novelties into his repertoire. These two organi- 
zations were always prosperous. When in December, 1914, the 
partial resumption of musical life was actually accomplished, 
M. Chevillard and M. Pierné, each for himself, reunited that part 
of the personnel of his orchestra which had not been called to 
the colors. It was decided in each group that steps should be 
taken to unite in one orchestra all musicians left in Paris. The 
most curious fact about it all was that each of the societies had 
hit upon the same thought without having been consulted by 
the other, and that at the very moment when M. Pierné was 
calling up M. Chevillard on the telephone, the latter was asking 
the telephone operator of Chatou to connect him with the former 
at Paris. “My surprise was so great,” M. Chevillard declared 
later, “that I could not inhibit a very brusque movement which 
was not without effect upon the telephone apparatus. I had 
actually broken it. We resumed our conversation, Pierné and I, 
at Paris some hours later, and came to an agreement in accordance 
with which we were to give a series of twenty concerts, each of 
us alternating with the other in conducting our united orchestras, 
or conducting several concerts successively.” 

The first concert of the new association took place on the 
6th of December, 1914, and the twentieth on the 5th of April, 
1915. Of these twenty concerts, that of the 3d of January was 
consecrated to Berlioz; another of the 14th of February to César 
Franck. At a third M. Maurice Donnay delivered an address 
and pronounced dire judgment upon Richard Wagner. The 
program was devoted entirely to French composers who were 
under arms, missing or fallen for their country. It included the 
second act of Bérangére by Marcel Labey; Feuillets de Voyage, 
orchestra suite in five movements by M. Florent Schmitt; Quatre 
Poémes en Musique, op. 15, by Albéric Magnard, who met death 
at the hands of the Germans at Baron; Le Cortége d’ Amphitrité 
by Ph. Gaubert; Deux Poémes avec Chant by Philippe Moreau, 
assistant conductor of the Colonne concerts, who had fallen in 
battle; Andante Symphonique by Paul Pierné; and La Cathédrale 
Victorieuse by M. André Reuchsel. 

The works by MM. Labey, Florent Schmitt and Reuchsel 
were performed for the first time. Other compositions never 
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heard before were likewise played during this first season: Hommage 
a la France by M. Henri Biisser, words by Victor Hugo; Paris 
by César Franck, composed during the siege of Paris in 1870; 
two melodies by M. André Wormser: La Passante, words by 
Rodenbach, and L’Abandonnée, words by Daniel Stern. 

The activities of the new society may be summed up thus: 
75 performances of French works, 29 performances of foreign 
works which represented 15 Russian, English, Italian and Ruma- 
nian composers. 

The motto inscribed by the association on its program of 
March 28, 1915, Ars et Patria, is without doubt very beautiful 
and no one would dispute its aptness. But it must be noted that 
the public, accustomed to the Sunday concerts, accustomed to 
the point of routine, did not, at first, seem to take much pleasure 
in these patriotically intentioned programs, which had been the 
basis of the success of the Sorbonne matinées. The explanation 
is to be found in the fact that each of our large societies has its 
exclusive clientéle, jealous of its habitual programs. The sub- 
scriber to the Conservatoire is classical and likes Beethoven; the 
Colonne audience is for Berlioz, that of Lamoureux for Wagner. 
Franck seems more at home at the Chatelet under the direction 
of Franck’s pupil, M. Pierné, than at the Salle Gaveau, where 
M. Chevillard displays all his tenderness for Schumann, the 
Russian school and Richard Strauss, while at the Conservatoire 
every novelty, whencesoever it may come, appears suspect and 
is never warmly received. It was a problem, therefore, about 
the month of December, 1914, to amalgamate these different 
audiences and to attract them to the Salle Gaveau with programs 
of “allied” or neutral music. Now, the habitués of the great 
concerts doubtless thought with M. Joséphin Péladan, “A most 
unfortunate consequence of the great war is, that for a long time 
we shall be deprived of the music which cannot be replaced by 
that of the Allies.” (Mercure de France, Aug., 1915, p. 685.) 
And for some time they stayed away from the concerts. That 
was evident from the receipts. On the other hand, a new public 
appeared at the Salle Gaveau; but it was an audience not well 
up in symphonic music, attracted rather by the name in bold 
relief of this or the other artist from our lyric theatres than by a 
program too eclectic for real “amateurs.”’ With the season of 
1915-1916 things took another turn. At the opening concert 
(Oct. 24, 1915) M. Chevillard boldly placed Beethoven’s Eroica 
at the end of a program which began with Berlioz’s Symphonie 
Fantastique, conducted by his colleague, M. Pierné. The name 
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of Beethoven had a magical effect. It rallied the subscribers, 
decided those who hesitated, infused enthusiasm into the audience, 
and swelled the box office receipts for the members of the associa- 
tion. The two symphonies smothered the first performance of a 
very frail work by M. Debussy: Berceuse Héroique, a tribute of 
homage to His Majesty King Albert I of Belgium and his soldiers. 
The press in general dealt severely with this slight production. 

Other novelties produced in the Salle Gaveau were: La 
Fantaisie Pastorale by the organist Henri Mulet; the melancholy 
Chant pour les Morts by M. A. Berthelin; L’Ame de la Terre, 
piéce symphonique by M. Fumet; a Poéme pour Orchestre et Piano 
sur un Cantique de la Camargue by M. Darius Milhaud; Quatre 
Odelettes by M. Guy Ropartz (verses by H. de Régnier); Pour 
les Funérailles d'un Héros by Mlle. Lilli Boulanger (on verses 
by de Musset). 

Berlioz, Franck, Lalo, Chabrier, Saint-Saéns and our modern 
composers filled out a large part of the programs, on which Beet- 
hoven appeared no less than a dozen times, often followed by 
Mozart, Bach and Schumann. An interesting experiment in a 
sort of history of music in action was made in a series of concerts 
laid out on a definite plan. Thus we had the “Classics and the 
first French symphonies,” Haydn and Mozart in combination 
with good old Gossec, Beethoven with Méhul. These programs 
incited comparison, alas! not very flattering to our ancestors as 
symphonic composers. Beside this series there was an exposition 
of “Musicians and the Orient”: Félicien David, the father of 
musical orientalism, with his celebrated Désert; Balakirev and 
Borodin, undisputed masters in this genre; Saint-Saéns, Debussy, 
Emile Fanelli, with his vibrant Entrée Triomphale du Pharaon, 
(a fragment of Thébes, after the Roman de la Momie by Théophile 
Gautier); A. Roussel with his Evocations, the first performance 
of which in 1912-1913 was a veritable latter day revelation; G. 
Hué, with his Croquis d’Orient. The series of the Romantics 
was easy to establish with Berlioz, Schumann, Schubert and 
Chopin (but why the absence of Liszt?). “Popular Themes and 
the Musicians,” Russian or French, passed in review in a similar 
series. Then “The French Symphonists” (modern) and likewise 
“Spain and the Musicians” presented the names of Saint-Saéns, 
Franck, Dupare, Debussy, Ravel, Albéric Magnard, whose 
Fourth Symphony is one of the solidest works of our contemporary 
French school, d’Indy, Simia, Berlioz and .... Beethoven. One 
must admit, however, that aside from the Symphony in C minor 
with organ by Saint-Saéns, that in D by Franck, one in C major 
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by M. Dukas and one in E minor by M. H. Rabaud, most of the 
works executed had not the character of symphonies properly 
so called. Albeniz, Debussy, Turina, Lalo and Chabrier repre- 
sented Spain. Finally “Nature and the Musicians” included, of 
course, the Pastorale followed by Un Jour d’Eté a la Montagne 
by M. d’Indy and the Rondes de Printemps by M. Debussy. 

These “expositions musicales” according to a given scheme 
(Edouard Colonne once tried a similar plan) brought about 
curious combinations. The directors doubtless did well to have 
recourse to this grouping of works of different schools and of 
diverse tendencies the success of which was assured. Without 
adopting this method the Chevillard-Pierné orchestra would 
never have won over its public. 

* * 
* 


Tue Granp Concerts, THE MATINEES FRANGAISES, ETC. 


M. Victor Charpentier had for a number of years given 
concerts with an association called l’Orchestre, organized by him 
and composed partly of amateur musicians, instrumentalists 
and vocalists. Early in the year 1915 he in his turn resumed 
these performances on a large scale in the hall of the Trocadéro, 
performances often of greater excellence in the intention than in 
the realization, but which at least had the merit of acquainting 
the public with the large choral works which the other concert 
organizations neglected. Thus on the 2lst of January he per- 
formed Massenet’s oratorio, Marie-Magdelaine, with Mlle. Marie 
de l’Isle and Carton MM. Plamondon and Narcon, the Mar- 
seillaise following. The 14th of March brought the Damnation 
of Faust. On the 28th of March he performed the lyric cantata 
which recently won the Prix de Rome for Mlle. Lilli Boulanger, 
followed by Saint-Saéns’s La Nuit and his Psalm. On Good 
Friday he attempted Berlioz’s formidable Requiem, followed by a 
new work, Aux Morts pour la Patrie, by M. Henri Fevrier to the 
words of a hymn by Charles Péguy. The Damnation of Faust 
was repeated on April 18, the Requiem on May 2, accompanied 
this time by several modern works: La Forét Enchantée by Vincent 
dIndy, La Chasse Fantastique de Saint-Julien l’Hospitalier by 
Camille Erlanger, the prelude of Messidor by Alfred Bruneau, 
and Les Perses by M. Xavier Leroux, all conducted by the com- 
posers. 

When the season re-opened in October M. Charpentier, after 
a performance of the Damnation of Faust, transferred his activities 
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from the Trocadéro to the modern auditorium of the Théatre 
des Champs Elysées, which had not opened its doors after the 
season of German and Italian operain 1914. There he won applause 
first with Berlioz’s Roméo et Juliette, the funeral march from 
Hamlet and “the Nuits d’Eté, which latter cycle has been rather 
neglected of late, but which charmed us by its springlike freshness 
and its youthful sensibility, and of which l’Absence is without 
doubt the most touching and l’Ile Inconnue the most effective 
number.” (Ad. Jullien in the Journal des Débats, March 4, 1916.) 
But beside Berlioz we heard not only classical composers like 
Handel (organ concerto), Beethoven (Septuor, and Ninth Sym- 
phony), and Bach (St. John’s Passion, April 20, 1916), but also 
modern writers such as Massenet (Marie-Magdelaine) and Saint- 
Saéns (La Nuit, La Terre Promise). This last work, which had 
not been heard before in Paris, was first performed in the Cathedral 
of Gloucester in the autumn of 1913, then in London and in 
San Francisco. The book, divided into three parts pictures, 
first, the desolation and the revolt of the people of the Hebrews 
which does not yield to the objurgations of Moses until he causes 
the water to break forth from the rock in the desert. Then 
follows the fervent supplication of Moses and Aaron before the 
face of the Almighty, who reproaches them with not having 
enforced His law with the children of Israel. The last part treats 
of the arrival of Moses before the promised land in sight of which 
the prophet of God must die, foregoing the supreme joy of en- 
tering. Sung by Mlle. Demougeot and Madeleine Caron, the 
tenor, Plamondon and the baritone Ghasne, this work of M. 
Saint-Saéns’s old age was warmly received by an audience which 
applauded the master himself as he appeared on the stage and 
accompanied several airs or melodies with the youthful virtuosity 
which marks his eighty years. The criticism was just one eulogy, 
—deferential, I should call it—some critics praising “‘en bloc 
the simple, sober tendency, the nobility and clearness of the 
work, or emphasizing once again the typical French qualities of 
M. Saint-Saéns’s composition,” as did M. Schneider in Le Gaulois 
(Feb. 21) who did not hesitate to compare La Terre Promise 
with the oratorios of Handel; others, like M. Ad. Jullien, seeing 
nothing more in it than “‘a work exhibiting great experience and 
routine in which there are no weak parts, but in which nothing 
shines forth with special brilliancy.” 

Before leaving M. Charpentier’s concerts we must mention 
the recent performances of l’Enfance du Christ, of the Fantastique 
and its sequel, Lelio, all by Berlioz. Lelio had not been heard 
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here since Colonne produced the work some twenty years ago. 
This ultra-romantic “melologue” was executed this time with 
M. Gemier in the autobiographic réle, for such the composer 
made it. It was a curious restoration of that epoch which is to- 
day farther away than ever. 
* 


OTHER CONCERTS 


Besides the great concerts requiring 200 or 300 executants, 
the Matinées Frangaises given to the number of nearly eighty 
at the Palais de Glace des Champs Elysées aroused a relative 
interest only. Their programs were made up chiefly of fragments 
of dramatic works (opéra or opéra-comique) which had found 
favor with the public. As at the Sorbonne, the aid of the orator 
was summoned, each concert being preceded by an address. 

Greater musical interest attached to some entertainments 
given in the same hall by the A. C. P. (Association Chorale Pro- 
fessionel) under the direction of M. Inghelbrecht. We heard, 
beside Russian and French symphonic works, old sixteenth 
century madrigals, other choruses by M. Cl. Debussy (three 
Rondels of Charles d’Orleans), the Danse des Devadasis by M. 
Florent Schmitt for chorus and orchestra, the national anthems 
of the Allies, ete. 

The Concerts Populaires, directed by the pianist, Lucien 
Wurmser, at the Salle des Agricultures, were also short-lived. 
Either because of the difficulty of recruiting a personnel adequate 
in quantity or in quality, or because of the impossibility of securing 
a very great number of rehearsals, these concerts of French, 
Russian and of some Italian music came to an end after one 
otherwise interesting series. Among the works performed we 
mention the Second Symphony by Francis Magnard (first per- 
formance), the prelude of the Sphinx by M. Maugiié, the Second 
Concerto by M. d’Ambrosio, executed by Mlle. Yvonne Astruc. 

All these musical undertakings, which extended over three 
years, had, as we said in the beginning, a more or less charitable 
aim, as may be easily understood. In normal times before the 
war how were not the artists used or abused for charitable pur- 
poses? Then, when war came and misery followed in its course, 
it was quite natural to look to the artists, themselves subjected 
to the greatest trials, to come to the aid of all unfortunates. 
Of all these tribulations, were any more terrible or more likely 
to move the souls of men than those which overwhelmed the 
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noble people of Belgium? The Foyer Franco-Belge and the 
American Hostels for Refugees accordingly organized a series of 
concerts which were given in close succession, beginning with 
February 11, 1915. The earlier programs were made up of 
chamber music, French and modern, but at the third concert 
Mme. Blanche Selva played a program consisting of Cing Piéces 
dans le Style Ancien by Castillon, the third English Suite by 
Bach, the Sonata, op. 11, by Beethoven and the Prélude, Aria 
et Finale by César Franck. It was the first time after the beginning 
of the war that the names of Bach and Beethoven appeared in a 
concert announcement. The preceding concert had been devoted 
to the works of Ernest Chausson. Others afforded opportunities 
for hearing interesting works by a younger composer, M. Darius 
Milhaud (a sonata, four Poémes of Leo Latil), an unpublished 
sonata by M. Ch. Koechlin, three pieces for string quartet by 
Stravinski, etc. Mme. Jane Bathori, always ready to further 
the interests of young composers, found a hearing for unpublished 
songs by Raymond Bonheur, Roger de Fontenay and Ch. Koechlin. 

Another charitable undertaking, the British-American Y. W. 
C. A. War Relief Service, summoned its supporters to a recital 
by the pianist Tecktonius, who had arranged a frankly inter- 
national program. One French name only figured upon it, that 
of Debussy. A Dvorak quartet (op. 87) opened the concert 
and was followed by works by MacDowell, Grieg, Rachmaninoff, 
Sonatas by Beethoven and Sjégren, a Barcarole by Rubinstein, 
a Liszt Rhapsody, ete. 

M. Georges Enesco gave a concert in behalf of the Red 
Cross on May 13, 1915, playing compositions by Nardini, Tartini, 
Martini, Couperin, Pugnani, Saint-Saéns and Wieniawski. On 
another occasion he played for the benefit of the Meurthe-et- 
Moselle refugees, a sonata by Handel, a concerto by Vieuxtemps, 
pieces by Corelli, Leclair, Sarasate, Couperin and Cartier. With 
M. Lazare Lévy he performed, for the Soldat Isolé du Nord envahi, 
the Violin Sonata by Lekeu, etce., etc. 

“ * 
* 


Tue 


About the middle of the year 1914 the Opéra had reached 
the culmination of a crisis. The preceding winter had seen a 
complete renewal of personnel in the managements of four Parisian 
theatres subsidized by the state. M. Barthou, then Minister of 
Public Instruction and Fine Arts, had nominated successively 
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M. Albert Carré, director of the Opéra-Comique, to the enviable 
but perilous post of Administrator of the Comédie francaise, 
where Jules Claretie had held sway since 1886. He replaced M. 
Carré at the head of our second lyric theatre by MM. P. B. 
Gheusi, poet and romancier, and the brothers Isola, the directors 
of the Gaité, the municipal lyric theatre. A little later M. Antoine, 
who had left the Odéon in a sad financial condition, was replaced 
by M. Paul Gavault, playwright. 

Some weeks before, among the many candidates for the 
succession to MM. Messager and Broussan, whose seven years 
term of office was to expire on the 3lst of December, 1914, M. 
Barthou had chosen a director unique for the Opéra, in the 
person of M. Jacques Rouché, whose little ““ThéAtre des Arts,” 
(the old Théatre des Batignolles) transformed by him into a 
most progressive lyric theatre, had procured a hearing for the 
most audacious of the modernists and had made interesting 
excursions into the domain of the music of the past as well. Among 
others, Monteverdi, Lulli and Rameau had found at the Théatre 
des Arts a hospitality which for lustrums and centuries the 
musical stage of all Europe had denied them. To assets of an 
artistic nature rare indeed, M. Rouché, thanks to his personal 
means, united a financial independence which for years had been 
unknown to our opera directors. The choice, therefore, of the 
Ministry was unanimously ratified. But events were precipitated. 
On the 10th of July MM. Messager and Broussan, foreseeing 
that by August 3lst they would have consumed almost the whole 
of the capital of the association founded in their names, handed 
the Minister (at that time M. Angagneur) their resignations, to 
take effect on the Ist of September. The Minister (in conformity 
with the contract) could do no more than accept and find some 
method of finishing out the year as best he could, either by asking 
the new director to begin his administration four months earlier, 
or by naming a pro tempore administrator. The crisis at the 
Opéra was destined to have an entirely different ending, the theatre 
being closed on August Ist. When, in the following month, the 
papers announced in four brief lines that the old Association of 
the Opéra was dissolved, the minds of men were universally 
preoccupied with things quite different. 

The Opéra with its doors closed was placed under the direction 
of the Ministry of Fine Arts and M. d’Etournelles de Constant, 
chief of the Bureau of Theatres, took charge of the partitionment 
of the monthly instalment of the annual subvention of 800,000 
francs among the few remaining members of the personnel, thus 
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relieving the misfortune, only too real, of the singers and the 
theatre employes.! 

Meanwhile, looking forward to brighter days, the new director 
set to work. At the end of a year, on October 30, 1915, M. Rouché 
addressed to the subscribers to the Opéra a circular in which, 
among other things, he said: 


There are too many French families threatened or wounded in the 
dearest affections of their hearts for the Académie nationale de Musique 
et de Danse as yet to recommence its evening performances. We shall 
defer until less troubled times the care of deliberating with you upon 
the date of our reopening and the resumption of the subscription. 

In the meantime it seems to us that some effort should be made 
to ameliorate the condition of the artists deprived of that contact with 
the public which is necessary to their welfare, so that we may add one 
more proof to all those which France has already given of her recupera- 
tive energy, and of her confidence, and finally to present to the public 
and particularly to the youth of our country performances which are 
of educational value as well as beautiful. The opera is, in effect, a 
tragedy in music; its authors are to be considered classics just as those 
of literature. Its history is bound up with the history of French music, 
which is one of the loftiest manifestations of the spirit and the taste 
of the nation. Its glory is one of the treasures which our arms defend. 


M. Rouché then announced his program, which may be 
summed up thus: performances of our repertoire works and 
works by our noted composers, selected airs and symphonic 
pieces, “‘each program, in general, including one act of some older 
or modern opera with costumes and scenery, a ballet, and in 
fine, the constituents of a concert, the series of which will make 
up, as it were, a history of operatic music.” 

This last part of M. Rouché’s projects, long under considera- 
tion, of which we had a foretaste at the ThéAtre des Arts, is the 
most interesting part of the Thursday and Sunday matinees at 
the Opera. In this way, under the title of Mademoiselle de 
Nantes, we saw and heard a concert of the time of Louis XIV, in 
which Lully furnished most of the material, coupled, by a slight 


1 Before the reopening of the theatre, the artists of the Opéra gave several matinées 
in the hall of the Trocadéro, at first in concert form, then, beginning with March 11, 
1915, with scenery, costumes and dances. Thus was executed, after the second act 
of Faust, l’Offrande 4 la Liberté ou le Camp de Grand-Pré, a lyric divertissement in one 
act, music by Citizen Gossec, words by J. M. Chenier, the first performance of which 
oes back to the time of the French Revolution, (January 27, 1793) under the somewhat 
ifferent title of le Triomphe de la République ou le Triomphe de la Liberté. It was in 
this score, composed in great part of borrowings, that Gossec introduced to the theatre 
the Marseillaise, at that time still a novelty. Thus, then, evoking the triumphs of 
the first republic in the defiles of the Argonne, where the fighting had been going on for 
two years, the opera was revived before the people of Paris. The performance was 
terminated by M. Ravel’s charming ballet, les Contes de ma Meére, l’Oie, which had 
just been produced for the first time at the ThéAtre des Arts. 
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anachronism, with his rival, Marc-Antoine Charpentier, the pupil 
of Carissimi. Les Virtuosi de Mazarin, the story of which was 
written by M. Louis Pruniéres, showed us a concert in the minority 
of Louis XIV and took us back to the time of Atto Melani and 
of the virtuosi who came to play Luigi Rossi’s Orfeo before the 
court of France; while le Roman d’ Estelle, with a moral approaching 
the improbable, by the erudite Frantz Funck-Brentano, coming a 
little nearer to our own time, lets us live again in the year 1830 
in the salon of Cherubini, the director of the Conservatoire, and 
passes in review before us the celebrities who sang and danced 
in those days: Carlotta Rossi, Rubini, Lablache, the pantomime 
actor, Debureau, etc., with music by Auber, Bellini, Cherubini, 
Hérold and Berlioz. 

Finally, in Caréme-prenant, M. Funck-Brentano introduced 
the spectators to one of the great Parisian mansions of the time 
of Louis XIII on the night of mardi-gras, with the sole aim of 
letting them hear old music by the illustrious composers of that 
epoch (Guesdron, Boésset, Couperin, |’atné) arranged by MM. 
Laloy and Quittard, orchestrated with discretion by M. H. 
Biisser, and of showing some old dances in a picturesque recon- 
struction. With this tableau of taste and elegance in the time 
of Louis XIII the historic review of French music which had 
begun with Madamoiselle de Nantes was terminated. 

The question arises, have these carefully mounted productions 
in themselves any such “educational value’ as to be for the 
ordinary lay public and for the youth of France what the classic 
productions of the Théatre francais and the Odéon are from the 
literary point of view? It might appear so; and yet, on the 
other hand, it does not seem, at first glance, that such works 
as Samson et Dalila could gain in the beginning by being dis- 
membered for two or three matinees and played act by act.! 

In the case of a work like Les Amants de Rimini by M. Max 
d’Ollone, of which the third act (the love scene between Paolo 
and Francesca) was played, a fragment of such importance could 
give to the hearer or spectator a foretaste of the whole score 
and prompt a desire to hear the whole work, but for older works 
and for repertoire pieces would it not, perhaps, be worth more 
to give them in their entirety, provided the difficulties of execution, 
with which one must always reckon in our days, were not in- 
superable? Thus the habitués of the Opéra heard, some with 


1The Opéra has abandoned this practice for certain works and has presented 
them without a break: in April, 1916, Rigoletto, M. Vincent d’Indy’s I’ Etranger, Faust 
and Samson et Dalila. 
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a certain amount of pleasure, others without exaggerated joy, 
the fourth act of La Favorite, the second act of Guillaume Tell 
(under the direction of M. Camille Chevillard), or the fifth act 
of Gounod’s Roméo and the second of M. Xavier Leroux’s Théo- 
dora beside a fragment of the Iphigénie en Tauride by Piccinni, 
the rival of Gluck, or the fourth act of the Girondins by M. 
Ferdinand Le Borne. Verdi and M. Puccini, with the collaboration 
of Mme. Carmen Mélis, M. Amadeo Bassi and of the conductor 
Rodolfo Ferrari, won applause in Aida (Act 1. Scene on the Nile) 
and Manon Lescaut (Act. 4). Mme. Armande de Polignac gave a 
dramatic scene, Judith de Béthulie, in which the ghost of Strauss’ 
Salome seemed to walk. The second act of M. Georges Hue’s 
Miracle deserved more justly than other works thus dismembered 
a place in this review of ancient and modern music. Finally, 
an act of Myrialde by M. Léon Moreau afforded an opportunity 
to appreciate the masterly work of this young composer and an 
act of the Landes by M. Guy Ropartz brought the first and too 
long delayed appearance of this master on the stage of the Opéra. 

One ought not to judge the new direction of the Académie 
nationale de Musique by the results obtained in a field so limited. 
These performances were too often invested with the atmosphere 
rather of concerts, of concerts in costume, if you like, than of 
real operatic productions, such as one is accustomed to seeing 
in the foremost lyric theatre of France, foremost in its dimensions 
if not always in the works executed. When the time comes to 
bring them to an end and to return to normal musical life they 
will at least have had the advantage of having made us acquainted 
with a great number of forgotten or unpublished works, will 
have caused the singers and the orchestra to read much music 
and will thus, perhaps, prepare for a rebirth of the theatre whose 
future, on the eve of the war, did not look very hopeful. 


THe Optra-ComMIQuE 


Under the direction of MM. Gheusi and Isola the Opéra- 
Comique had merely to follow the impulse given it by the eighteen 
years of prosperity under M. Albert Carré’s directorate in order 
to continue its fortunate existence, when the war broke out. 
Unlike the Opéra, the Salle Favart closed its doors every year 
during the months of July and August. Its personnel was dis- 
persed during this period. Like the artist body at large the 
singers and employés of the Opéra-Comique were very hard hit 
by the unforeseen catastrophe. The council of Ministers, therefore, 
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determined, as in the case of the Opéra, to continue the annual 
subvention (it was more than 240,000 francs, i. e., 20,000 francs 
per month) and to divide it among the personnel. To each 
person, mobilized or not, was allotted the modest sum of 86 
francs, 50 centimes per month. This situation, more lamentable 
for those who stayed at home than for those who were mobilized, 
would have continued for a long time if M. Gheusi, although 
entirely taken up with his duties as a staff captain, and the 
brothers Isola had not accomplished the impossible in obtaining 
permission to reopen their theatre. 

In the course of the month of October the directors and M. 
Paul Vidal, the conductor in chief, managed to reorganize the 
various departments of the service which had been thrown into 
confusion by the mobilization of 127 singers, musicians and 
employés. But the Prefect of Police did not authorize the re- 
opening before the 6th of December, 1914, after the return of 
the government to Paris. 

The first performance, a matinée, took place on that date. 
The program consisted of Donizetti’s La Fille du régiment, the 
Ballet des Nations by M. Paul Vidal, Méhul’s Chant du Départ 
ably staged with a grouping of all the artists in a picturesque 
Alsatian scene, and the Marseillaise sung by Mlle. Chenal, who 
for several months had been making this number a veritable 
artistic creation, the “clou” of the Matinées in the Salle Favart. 
These performances continued as matinées, at first twice, later 
three times a week, with works from the ordinary repertoire of 
the theatre, including the following operas, among which those of 
Massenet were in the majority: La Vivandiére (Dec. 13, 1914), 
Manon (Jan. 7, 1915), Thérése (Feb. 6), les Scénes Alsaciennes, 
dramatized by MM. Courrier and Archaimbault with divertisse- 
ments composed by Marquita (Mar. 18), Le Jongleur de Notre- 
Dame (Apr. 10), and finally Werther, which, to please the (shall 
we say exaggerated) susceptibilities of the public was given in 
an Alsatian setting. One must remember that some time before, 
Massenet’s score had called forth protests from the citizens of 
Lyons, who refused to hear the work, however little its Germanic 
character might be felt, on the ground that the subject was taken 
from Goethe.! 


14 despatch from Lyons published in the Petit Parisien (April 21, 1915) read 
thus: “This evening Werther was to have been performed for the benefit of the Ecole 
professionelle des soldats mutilés, founded by the Mayor of Lyons, but because of the 
numerous protests against the selection of this work, the performance, for which the 
Director of the Grand-Théatre had engaged a number of artists, all of the first rank, 
was prohibited. 
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Under these conditions one heard anxious queries as to the 
country to which Gounod’s Faust must be transplanted, which 
on the 24th of April the auditors of the Opéra had applauded 
with the customary scenery without the slightest evidence of 
displeasure. The Cri de Paris, commenting upon the performance 
of Massenet’s masterpiece, writes: 


The action is no longer laid in Germany, but in Alsace. The 
scruples of the management have not yet gone so far as to change the 
trees. Nature remains neutral. Among other modifications we note 
the disappearance of the famous ladder from which Sophie sings at 
an elevation of two metres. This omission costs us two pages of music 
at least, one for each metre. 


The other French composers who figure during the war on 
the bills of the Opéra-Comique are: Bizet with Carmen (Dec. 27, 
1914), M. Henri Maréchal with Les Amoureux de Catherine 
(Feb. 6, 1915), Léo Delibes with Lakmé (Feb. 28), M. Gustave 
Charpentier, whose Louise (March 18, 1915) met with the cus- 
tomary success, M. Henri Rabaud, whose charming Marouf, 
Savetier de Caire, the last success of the theatre before the war, 
was performed under his own direction (May 2, 1915), M. Xavier 
Leroux with le Chemineau (May 20), Ambroise Thomas with 
Mignon, after Goethe like Werther (Feb. 21), M. André Messager 
with Fortunio (June 12). 

Besides these revivals, always attended by a loyal public, 
M. Gheusi produced two lyric episodes of his own creation: 
Soldats de France (March 7, 1915) with adaptations by M. Paul 
Vidal, notably of the celebrated pas redoublé, Sambre-et-Meuse 
by Planquette and Rauski; and Sur le Front (May 13). The 
same day M. Albers sang, for the first time, M. Camille Saint- 
Saéns’s La Frangaise, alas! a very mediocre composition which 
met with little success in spite of the unprecedented publicity 
given to it by the Petit Parisien. (This journal, which prints 
an edition of a million and a half copies daily, had presented the 
composition gratis to its readers on the eve of the national féte. 
“It is the national song of the morrow,” it announced without 
circumlocution). 

The following winter was marked by a repetition of M. 
Erlanger’s Le Juif Polonais and by three novelties somewhat 
more important than the occasional works of MM. Gheusi and 
Vidal. The first was Les Cadeaux de Noél, heroic tale in one act 
by M. Emile Fabre, music by M. Xavier Leroux (Dec. 25), Le 
Tambour, poem by M. Saint-Georges de Bouhélier, music by 
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Pierre Veber, music by M. Henri Hirschmann. 

While, on the one hand, the Opéra-Comique does not include 
modern German works in its repertoire, (it scarcely needed to do 
more than to drop the Fliegende Holléinder and Hénsel und Gretel 
to avoid further indebtedness to our enemies), its public, on the 
other hand, is very fond of the new Italian school, of La Bohéme, 
Pagliacci, Madame Butterfly, La Tosca, Cavalleria rusticana, etc. 
Italy being at that time neutral, but with a neutrality leaning 
toward France in the international struggle, even the most punc- 
tilious patriot could not but approve of the performance of these 
works. Yet even at that, did we not see an unfortunate and grossly 
exaggerated incident deprive the habitués of the Salle Favart of a 
performance of Tosca? About the middle of February, 1915, the 
papers announced that M. Leoncavallo had signed one of the 
numerous protests against the bombardment of Rheims and had, 
on this account, been stricken from the programs in Germany. 
On the other hand, the French public took it ill of M. Puccini, 
who had sent to the secretary of the Society of German authors, 
M. Wolff, a letter dated Milan, December 21, 1914, in which he 
said: “It pleases me, on the contrary, to tell you that I have 
always abstained from joining in any manifestation against your 
country.” This note, reproduced on the 7th of February, imme- 
diately provoked a legitimate feeling of resentment in the French 
press. Puccini’s music, formerly received with acclaim, in spite 
of the prudent reticence of severe critics, no longer possessed 
great worth, and the composer himself seemed only a feeble 
exponent of his art and an unworthy representative of his country. 
M. Gheusi was urged to break off the rehearsals of Tosca; Mme. 
Sardou congratulated him upon it. Puccini attempted to ex- 
culpate himself in letters and telegrams. His collaborator, Paul 
Ferrier, on the contrary, spurned this very obscure “‘machination,” 
this traduction ‘“‘malévole’. . . . In short, M. Puccini was 
boycotted at the Opéra-Comique, where soon after, on the 14th 
of July, Mascagni’s Cavalleria rusticana was played and where 
on Tuesday, the 27th of July, M. Leoncavallo in person conducted 
Pagliacci as well as a new composition, a Hymn to France (words 
by M. Gustave Rivet) for the benefit of the Oeuvre Fraternelle 
des Artistes. Two days later he appeared a second time at the 
conductor’s desk. Meanwhile the Puccini incident was settled 
in an amicable manner. The composer explained to M. Serge 
Basset, a special correspondent of the Petit Parisien in Italy, in 
June, that the words of his letter, “it pleases me to tell you”... 
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“Mi piace di dirvi”’ . . . were only a simple form of politeness, the 
meaning of which had been greatly exaggerated in Germany, 
that he felt for France nothing but affection and gratitude, and 
finally, that when he returned to Milan in the month of June, 
it was to bid adieu to his son, an enlisted volunteer, who was 
departing for the front. Soon after M. Puccini was restored to 
favor with the Parisian public; Tosca, with Mlle. Chenal in the 
title-réle, was performed at the Opéra-Comique on Tuesday, 
October 19, between an act of La Traviata and the first act of 
I Pagliacci. The performance, for which the composer had 
surrendered his rights, was given for the benefit of Italian and 
French war charities, the Italian ambassador and Mme. Titoni 
being present. 

After this, the Opéra-Comique, having regained almost all the 
factors necessary for successful operation, resumed the regular 
course, somewhat reduced, of its performances. They took place 
in part in the evening as in times of peace, but only on Thursday, 
Saturday and Sunday. A few figures will indicate the material 
results obtained by this theatre with the means actually at its 
disposal. 

From December 6, 1914, to September 26, 1915, the theatre 
gave 136 performances, the receipts amounting to 766,941 francs, 
25 centimes. That is an average of 5,639 francs, 27 centimes for 
each performance, whereas in times of peace, the ten months of 
actual work with an average of 385 performances produced about 
2,700,000 francs, giving an average of 7,000 francs for each per- 
formance, and maximum receipts of 10,000 to 11,000 frances. 
(On December 24, 1911, the Contes d’Hoffmann forced the receipts 
up to the fantastic figure of 11,560 francs). While we wait for 
the golden age to return to the Salle Favart, we must note that 
in spite of the meagre receipts, the Opéra-Comique was able to 
turn over 35,000 frances to charitable works, and that, thanks to 
its activity, the Assistance publique collected, as the portion of 
the poor fund (reckoned outside of the receipts), more than 80,000 


francs. 
* * 


* 


Gaité Lyriqur, TRIANON, THEATRE DES ARTs, APOLLO. 


A review of the lyric stage in Paris would not be complete 
if it did not treat of these four institutions. The Gaité, a municipal 
theatre, lately under the management of the Isola brothers, who 
sometimes brought out very interesting productions, came down 
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to operetta and then to vaudeville. The little theatre of the 
Trianon on Montmartre, a sort of popular Opéra-Comique, sub- 
sidized by the City of Paris, reopened its doors the first year of 
the war from December 20th to May 24th, playing, as in the 
past, opéras-comiques and operettas of the older and the newer 
repertoire. In the season of 1915-1916 the theatre even had a 
premiére: Fils d’ Alsace, opéra-comique in three acts by M. Lem- 
pers, the conductor of the theatre (Dec. 23, 1915). 

It is just by way of remark that we refer, in closing this 
account of the lyric theatres of Paris, to the Théatre des Arts. 
This stage, on which M. Rouché had once revived Monteverdi, 
Lulli and Rameau, has sunk to the very unpretentious level of a 
comic opera theatre, to the exclusion, be it well understood, of 
foreign compositions, notably those from Vienna, which, at the 
Apollo Theatre in the rue de Clichy, had enjoyed a hospitality 
very profitable to its director, M. Franck. The latter still con- 
tinues to run the Apollo, where during the winter of 1915-1916 
he produced a new work, le Cocarde de Mimi-Pinson. 


* * 
* 


Such was the state of music in Paris during the first two 
seasons of the war. Viewed in its entirety the music offered 
to the public and accepted by it presents only two marked char- 
acteristics, the almost complete absence of new works and the 
suppression of all modern German music. 

With regard to actual creative musical effort, that of to-day 
or that of to-morrow, let us hear what the composers themselves 
have to say. Interrogated at various times after the musical 
life of France had been renewed, their views were very diverse. 
It will suffice to quote a few of the greater masters. 

The venerated Nestor of the French school, who in the 
month of October, 1914, displayed the most ardent patriotism, 
writing a series of articles in the Echo de Paris under the title 
of Germanophilie, declared in 1915 to M. Francis Casadesus: 


I declined to write the ballet which I had engaged myself to produce 
at Monte Carlo. I cannot sing while France suffers. For me France 
comes before all else, music has only a second place. And if by pledging 
myself not to write a single note all the rest of my life, immediate victory 
in this horrible war could be assured to my country, I would gladly 
dash my pen to pieces. 


However, M. Saint-Saéns consented to write La Frangaise, 
which has not had the success which was hoped for it, and despite 
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his eighty years, he embarked in 1915 for San Francisco to 
deliver an address on Musical execution and to conduct a grand 
orchestral fantasy entitled Hail California in the French pavilion 
at the exposition. On his return to Europe, he took part in some 
concerts to which his presence alone was enough to draw a dense 
throng. He has undertaken, for the publisher Durand, a French 
edition—not favorably received by all commentators —of 
Mozart’s sonatas. He has, moreover, written a great deal in the 
papers and in reviews. His old-time admiration for Wagner has 
been transformed into a terrible and inextinguishable hatred, 
which found expression in an article on The Future of Music in 
France, in the Grande Revue (March, 1915). Summing up and 
reinforcing the arguments advanced by him in previous articles 
the master writes, among other things: 


The German public, more frivolous in its musical tastes than one 
would have believed, admires Wagner as a matter of discipline [sic!]; 
it sets his portrait beside that of the Emperor. It is the musical symbol 
of the Fatherland. 

And for this reason we no longer want him here. 

Tristan, Yseult, Lohengrin, Perceval (of whom he makes Parsifal) 
are, we are told, characters in our own romances of chivalry. What 
boots it! He has germanized them all, as Berlioz and Gounod have 
gallicized Faust. As for Tannhiuser, Hans Sachs, the Gods of Valhalla, 
France, it seems to me, can find nothing in them. Need we remind 
ourselves that the Meistersinger ends with a hymn, “TO THE SACRED 
ART OF GERMANY.” 


In everything which was written about the present state or 
the future of music since the outbreak of the war, it seems that 
for most of our composers the problem is centered in the “Wagner 
question,” which has come up so often within the last forty 
years. At bottom the matter is (as I think I have shown with 
a wealth of argument in the Revue de Hollande of October, 
1915) nothing but a question of money, of author’s rights, 
of trade competition. It was thirty years ago that the 
agitation against Wagner and his works was launched by 
certain Paris publishers. If Wagner and his compositions have 
won an invincible position, neither pan-German policy nor snobism 
has anything to do with it. They are to be accepted in good 
faith. Neither the one nor the other would have been able to 
maintain him unshaken for a quarter of a century upon the stage 
of the Opéra, to which (let us admit it frankly) he has brought 
a certain degree of prosperity. It is doubtful whether this in- 
stitution would have enjoyed the same well-being with the old 
repertoire or with more modern compositions. 


| 
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M. Vincent d’Indy, in contradistinction to M. Saint-Saéns 
(has not the latter accused him of “playing into the enemy’s 
hands?”) has manifested a loyal impartiality toward Wagner 
and has defended him in public in a lecture on French and German 
music. Far from repudiating the admiration which he has ex- 
pressed in the past, as his illustrious antagonist has done, M. 
d’Indy hopes that we may “preserve all masterpieces of music 
in the repertoire of the Opéra, and wishes earnestly that the 
musicians of France may augment the number.” In the unique 
number of the Bulletin of the Société Internationale de Musique 
(March, 1915) M. d’Indy predicts 


three developments, the beneficent influence of which cannot but be 
of great advantage to the rise of our French art. Firstly, reliable and 
cheap editions of the great works of music. In the second place, it is 
undeniable that we may affirm, borrowing a phrase from Hamlet, that 
there is something wrong in the state of France. Finally, let the 
musicians do nothing but make music, for there has been spread over 
this field the depressing atmosphere of election campaigning. 


M. d’Indy has produced no new work since the beginning 
of hostilities. M. Debussy has hardly done more than bring 
out the little work mentioned before at the Concerts Colonne- 
Lamoureux, the Berceuse heroique dedicated to King Albert of 
Belgium. But in the Bulletin of the S. I. M. he has, in the dedi- 
catory article Enfins seuls, expressed his ideas on the art of which 
he is one of the most brilliant and illustrious exponents: 


We must realize finally, he writes, that victory will bring to the 
musical conscience of France a necessary liberation. For many years 
I have not ceased to reiterate it: We have for a century and a half 
been faithless to the traditions of our race.... In fact, after Rameau, 
we no longer had a really French tradition. 


Developing this idea, which is dear to him, M. Debussy 
concludes by saying that 


until the moment when Destiny shall turn the page, the Muse should 
possess her soul in patience and collect her thoughts before breaking 
the eloquent silence which will follow the explosion of the last shell. 


Alas! music and musicians appear to follow these counsels 
only too well. 

It would be useless to pass in review the utterances of musi- 
cians on the future of musical art. Each one “preaches his own 
Saint” and too often considers things from the viewpoint of his 
own little personal interest. The majority of them, be it said to 
their credit, do not allow themselves to be blinded by momentary 
passion, and approaching closely the doctrine of M. Vincent 
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d’Indy, give proof of a liberalism which has never in the past 
prevented, and will not in the future hinder original talents from 
manifesting themselves. 

Without doubt we have, at times, welcomed with too much 
eagerness the works of men who did not merit the honors of a 
Parisian consecration. But time, which sets all things in their 
proper places, has already done its work. What the snobism of 
one season has been able to thrust upon us, another snobism has 
caused to disappear the next season. Those French works whose 
merit has been great enough to overcome the resistance of the 
critics and the public have found their places duly in the reper- 
toires of our lyric theatres. Of this the repertoire of the Opéra- 
Comique offers abundant proof. If the Opéra has been less for- 
tunate, it is due, possibly, to the fact, as M. Paul Vidal aptly 
puts it, that 
we have lived in a time which is too ‘messianic.’ Every one of our works 
was expected to bring a new gospel, to revolutionize the theatre, and 
in addition to fill the box office. Truly, it was too much to expect. 
he os little able to realize such a program! (Le Cri de Paris, Aug. 


However, if our lyric theatres have preserved only a small 
number of enduring works during these last few years, the French 
school has, in the field of symphonic and chamber music, given 
evidence of a vitality which one would hardly have expected 
half a century ago. And this is assurance enough for the future 
which seems to disquiet our contemporaries so much. 


(Translated by Otto Kinkeldey.) 
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